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Organization of Personnel Administration 


HE difficulty, if not impossibility, of arriving at 

any standard pattern for establishing a personnel 
or industrial relations department is revealed in Tue 
CONFERENCE Boarp’s current study! on the organiza- 
tion of personnel administration. What this survey 
discloses are custom-made organizations developed 
in response to particular company needs. Of ten com- 
panies whose organizations have been studied in de- 
tail (eight manufacturing companies, a public utility 
and a department store) , no two structures are suffi- 
ciently alike to suggest a formula capable of general 
application. 

Top executives of the companies agreed in their 
understanding of the meaning and scope of personnel 
administration. It has to do, they say, with human 
relations—the utilization of the human assets of a 
business to the mutual advantage of the employees 
and the enterprise. Emphasis is placed upon the im- 
portance of seeing to it that the individual achieves 
personal satisfaction through his work and also that 
employees be given recognition as individuals rather 
' than as groups. 

In order that employees may cooperate in a suc- 
cessful enterprise, it is essential that they be in- 
formed on what management is thinking and trying 
to do. And management, on its part, feels assured 
that in an atmosphere of justice and friendliness, co- 
operation will be extended freely and gladly. 

According to a modification of a definition phrased 
by Ordway Tead a number of years ago, “Personnel 
administration is the direction and coordination of 
the human relations of any organization with a view 
to getting the maximum necessary production with 
a minimum of effort and friction and with proper re- 
gard for the genuine well-being of the workers.” The 
views of those who contributed to THz CoNreRENCE 
Boarp’s study were in accord with this concept. 


Organization of Personnel Administration,” Studies in Personnel 
Policy, No. 73 


Johns-Manville Corporation and the Monsanto 
Chemical Company see industrial relations as an area 
of public relations. Each of these organizations has a 
Director of Industrial and Public Relations, who su- 
pervises a department in which industrial and public 
relations activities are very closely integrated. In a 
few of the other companies, the functions of the In- 
dustrial Relations Department include community re- 
lations—one aspect of public relations. 

The companies surveyed are equally divided in 
their use of “industrial relations” and “personnel ad- 
ministration” in designating their departments. While 
one of the companies, a couple of years ago, changed 
“General: Personnel Division” to “Industrial Relations 
Division,” as a title more accurately descriptive of the 
function performed by the division, for the same rea- 
son, a little later, another corporation which had been 
using the title “Industrial Relations Department” de- 
cided to adopt the name “Department for Personnel 
Administration.” 


IMPORTANCE IN ORGANIZATION 


In all the companies, personnel administration 
(or the administration of industrial relations, which- 
ever term is employed) is considered a primary task 
of management, a staff function on a par in the cor- 
porate structure with the operating and other major 
staff divisions of the company—manufacturing, sales, 
finance, engineering, etc. In seven of the eight manu- 
facturing companies, the head of personnel adminis- 
tration reports directly to the president of the com- 
pany. In the eighth, the Director of Industrial Rela- 
tions reports to one of the company’s administrative 
vice presidents, the one who in addition to industrial 
relations, has responsibility for manufacturing, en- 
gineering and research. In three of the companies 
surveyed—General Foods Corporation, Thompson 
Products, Inc., and the Dayton Power and Light 
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Company—the head of industrial relations or person- 
nel administration is a vice president of the company. 

All the manufacturing companies included in the 
study were multiple-unit organizations, their individ- 
ual units, however, varying greatly in size and dis- 
tribution. In some instances the large majority of the 
company’s total employment was concentrated at the 
home plant, with headquarters administrative offices 
at the same location. In other instances, the em- 
ployees were scattered over the country in as many 
as a hundred different places, some of the units (par- 
ticularly sales branches) consisting of only three or 
four employees. 


CENTRAL ORGANIZATION 

While these variations naturally present different 
problems, organization for personnel administration 
seemed to follow a general plan—a central organiza- 
tion at headquarters which coordinated the work of 
personnel departments in the individual plants. As 
the central personnel organization served the entire 
organization in staff capacity, the plant personnel de- 
partment similarly served the plant, with its head re- 
porting to the plant manager, functionally to the com- 
pany director of personne] administration at head- 
quarters. 

Three of the companies have regional personnel 
directors who act as liaison between the central per- 
sonnel organization and the plants—Rheem Manu- 
facturing Company, Inc., and Johns-Manville Cor- 
poration each having a regional personnel director for 
its western operations, General Foods Corporation 
for all sections of the country. In General Foods Cor- 
poration and Rheem Manufacturing Company, the 
regional directors report directly to the Personnel Di- 
rector of the company; in Johns-Manville Corpora- 
tion a Factory Industrial Relations Manager for the 
Pacific coast has only a functional relationship with 
the Factory Industrial Relations Department at head- 
quarters. 

The Owens-Illinois Glass Company has two Prod- 
uct Division Personnel Managers, each of whom re- 
ports directly to the head of his respective operating 
division, functionally to the company’s Director of 
Industrial Relations. In this company a particular 
effort is made to have someone representing personnel 
work on the staff of every line executive. 

Headquarters staff departments are set up as co- 
ordinating and service organizations which have an 
important responsibility in helping develop construc- 
tive personnel policies, working out procedures, then 
aiding management at all levels in carrying out the 
policies. Assistance is given in Labor Relations, Wage 
and Salary Administration, Training, Medical Pro- 
gram, Safety Program, Administration of Employee 
Benefits, Employee Information, Employment, and 
Personnel Research. While the central personnel de- 
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partments in all of the companies surveyed do not 
embrace all these functions, they are the ones which 
appear on the organization charts of the majority.1 

Labor relations are handled by the Personnel de- 
partment or division in eight of the ten companies, 
and Wage and Salary Administration in seven. Six of 
the companies have Employee Information sections 
in their Personnel departments; six have Employment 
sections. Five have sections that deal with employee 
benefit plans, and in five of the companies personnel 
research is one of the functions of the Personnel De- 
partment. 


PLANT ORGANIZATION 


The plan of organization for the personnel depart- 
ment in the local plant usually follows, in general, 
that established in the central personnel department, 
the size of the staff varying in accordance with the 
size of the plant. In the smaller plants the Personnel 
Director, himself, often handles several functions 
which in a larger plant might be headed by a staff 
specialist—among these, frequently, labor relations. 

In the two plants of Thompson Products, Inc., per- 
sonnel supervisors represent the Personnel Depart- 
ment on the floor of the plant, one personnel super- 
visor for every 1,200 employ :es. These supervisors, in 
each instance, report to their Plant Personnel Mana- 
ger. In the largest plant of the Armstrong Cork Com- 
pany there are departmental personnel supervisors 
who report to line supervisors (usually superinten- 
dents) and who are functionally responsible to the 
Plant Personnel Manager. 

At the Owens-Illinois Glass Company and General 
Foods Corporation, separate personnel departments 
are set up to administer personnel policies as they 
apply to employees in the general offices at head- 
quarters. The personnel manager for the general 
offices in each instance reports to the head of person- 
nel administration in the company. 

At Owens-Illinois there has been special recognition 
of the problem of reaching the sales force in adminis- 
tering the personnel program—especially difficult be- 
cause of widely-scattered locations of sales branches 
and frequently the small size of the units. Certain 
aspects of a personnel program, it is recognized,.can 
be applied as readily to the sales force as to produc- 
tion workers or any other single group in an organiza- 
tion; for example, group insurance, workmen’s com- 
pensation, service awards, the suggestion system, vari- 
ous types of personnel records and administration of 
the veterans’ program. At Owens-Illinois, however, 
efforts are being made to give salesmen the benefit 
of those aspects more difficult to apply. For ex- 
ample, an employee rating system is being developed 


'Twenty-five charts included in the study depict the organi- 
zation of central and plant personnel departments in the ten 
companies surveyed. 
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for sales people, also interviewing techniques and 
testing. Eventually it is planned that all aspects of 
the personnel program will reach the sales force, 
special adaptations being made in techniques so they 
will conform to the salesmen’s specific needs. 

Until the middle of 1944, Owens-Illinois reached 
its sales force with personnel policies through the in- 
dustrial relations division at headquarters—a method 
used in many companies. At that time, when a spe- 
cial department was set up to handle industrial rela- 
tions for employees at the general offices, this Gen- 
eral Offices Department was designated also as the 
agency for serving for sales branches. 

Previous to its present organization, General Foods 
Corporation had a separate Sales Personnel Depart- 
ment, whose manager worked under the direction of 
the President of the sales company and reported 
functionally to the Director of Industrial Relations. 
Under the present setup, one of five division person- 
nel managers, under the direct supervision of the 
Vice President, Personnel Administration, acts as liai- 
son for the sales units. 


HOW MANY PERSONNEL WORKERS ? 


The inadvisability of seeking a “standard” ratio 
between the total number of employees in a company 
and the number of individuals assigned to personnel 
work is brought out in THe ConrereENce Boarp’s 
study. Individual company situations, it is shown, 
vary too greatly and their personnel programs differ 
in content too much to develop a measure of general 
application. 

The Caterpillar Tractor Company with 20,000 em- 
ployees has a personnel staff of nearly 600. This 
number, however, includes 265 in the Safety and 
Sanitation Division and 180 in the Restaurant Divi- 
sion—divisions which in some companies are not in- 
cluded in the personnel budget. The 48 persons in 
this company’s Medical Division represent an unusu- 
ally well developed health program. 

The Armstrong Cork Company, with 15,000 em- 
ployees, has a total of 190 in Personnel Administra- 
tion, but this includes 115 in food service and 40 who 
work in the employees’ store. 

Even limiting the comparison to personnel admin- 
istrators and their assistants in central personnel or- 
ganizations, it is brought out that no generally ap- 
plicable ratios can be developed. General Foods 
Corporation, for example, with 13,000 employees, has 
$1 personnel administrators and assistants on the 
personnel staff which serves at the corporate level. 
Owens-Illinois Glass Company, with 19,000 em- 
ployees, has 20. But the individual plants of Owens- 
Illinois are larger than the local units of General 
Foods and the total numbers in personnel administra- 
tion at the plant level in the former is larger than 
in the case of General Foods. Moreover, the two com- 
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panies’ programs, while similar in many respects, have 
significant differences that affect the number of per- 
sons needed for their administration. 

Executives of all the companies whose organizations 
were surveyed were emphatic in their belief that the 
function of those who work in the personnel depart- 
ment is to plan, assist and coordinate, rather than to 
give orders—that the actual administrator of the per- 
sonnel program is the supervisor in the line organiza- 
tion. 

“The conscious endeavor [of the Personnel Depart- 
ment],” says the Personnel Director of L. S. Ayres & 
Company, “is to train every supervisor in the organi- 
zation as a personnel man or woman.” “ We are 
planners and suggesters, goaders and follow-uppers,” 
explains the Director of Industrial and Public Rela- 
tions of Johns-Manville Corporation in the same vein, 
bringing out the point that the administration of in- 
dustrial relations in his company is one of the most 
important responsibilities and tasks of the line. 

“Tt is the supervisor who represents the heart of 
the program,” says the Director of Industrial Rela- 
tions at Owens-Illinois Glass Company, “and never 
for one minute should this be forgotten by the mem- 
bers of the Personnel Department.” 

Another outstanding conviction, repeatedly ex- 
pressed in the course of the organization study, was 
that the success of a personnel program is dependent 
upon top management support. In the companies 
whose programs were studied by THe CoNnFERENCE 
Boar, this support is given in a large measure. 


GENEVA SEYBOLD 
Management Research Division 


Management Book Shelf 


Trade Union Publications—the Official Journals, Con- 
vention Proceedings, and Constitutions of Inter- 
national Unions and Federations, 1850-1941. By 
Lloyd G. Reynolds and Charles C. Killingsworth. Baltimore: 
The Johns Hopkins Press. $25.00 


The authors have compiled three volumes dealing 
with matters that have had a tremendous influence 
upon trade-union members and legislators for many 
years. Anyone who is interested in having on his 
shelves a worthwhile reference to the history and 
origin of American trade unions and their publications 
should have these volumes. The books cover more 
than the title indicates. Chapters like “The Economic 
Effects of Trade Unionism” and “The Political and 
Social Effects of Trade Unionism” indicate the extent 
to which the authors carried their research activities 
into the sphere of trade-union publications. 

Research workers will be grateful to Lloyd G. Rey- 
nolds and Charles C. Killingsworth for the valuable 
references furnished. A. A. D. 


(Other reviews on pages 29-32) 
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Trends in Collective Bargaining 


British Unions Show Membership Decreases 


Although the membership of British trade unions 
reached a new high during World War II, a report 
released in the Ministry of Labour Gazette of No- 
vember, 1945, reveals that as of December, 1944, the 
membership in British labor unions was 8,024,000, a 
decrease of 79,000 or 1.0 per cent as compared with a 
membership of 8,103,000 at the end of 1943. Union 
members in the armed services and those in overseas 
branches are included in these figures. 

The table below indicates the extent of union 
membership in Great Britain and the union branches 
overseas. 


Office Workers in Steel Agreement 


Although jurisdiction over office employees is gen- 
erally regarded by CIO unions as belonging to the 
United Office and Professional Workers (CIO), there 
are instances where mass production workers have 
organized and chartered office and salaried employees. 
An eastern steel fabricating company has negotiated 
an agreement with a CIO Steelworkers local covering 
“all office and clerical employees . . . including shop 


expediters, inspectors, laboratory assistants, payroll 
inspection clerks.” This agreement excludes from the 
bargaining unit “employees in the industrial relations 
department, standards engineering department, con- 
fidential secretaries to superintendents, engineers in 
the engineering department, foremen, assistant fore- 
men, chief clerks, and all supervisory employees with 
the authority to hire, discharge, promote, transfer, 
discipline, or otherwise effect changes in the status 
of employees, or effectively recommend such action.” 


Shift Differentials Defined 

Shift differentials covered by this collective-bar- 
gaining agreement are defined: “Day shift” shall 
mean all shifts which are scheduled to begin between 
6 a.m. and 9 a.m.; “Afternoon shift” means all shifts 
that are scheduled to begin between 2 p.m. and 4 p.m.; 
“Night shift” applies to all shifts which are scheduled 
to start between 10 p.m. and midnight. All hours 
mentioned are inclusive. 

Employees scheduled to work on the afternoon 
shift shall receive four cents an hour premium for all 
hours worked on that shift. Night shift employees 
shall be paid a premium of six cents an hour. When 


TRADE UNION MEMBERSHIP IN GREAT BRITAIN, BY SEX, 1940-1944 
Source: Ministry of Labor and National Service 
In Thousands at End of Year 


Total 
Groups of Unions 


1944 1943 1942 1941 1940 
—_—_—— 


Males Females 


1944 1943 1942 1941 1940 1944 1943 1942 1941 1940 
Agriculture, horticulture, ete....] 111 92 76 60 54 101 84 vii! 58 53 10 8 5 2 1 
Coaltasining eee eee 698 fay | 715 675 695 687 706 705 666 691 11 11 10 9 BT 
Pottery and glass.............. 21 23 23 26 28 8 8 8 9 10 13 15 1s 7 18 
Metals, machines, conveyances, 
(i i aR ar apror eo ook ami 1,617 | 1,620 | 1,403 |1,?29 | 1,061 |/1,444 |1,449 | 1,370 | 1,218 | 1,051 173 171 33 16 10 
Cotton (preparing, spinning and 
mManufacturing)) Wo....2... Q17 | 221 221 220 | 245 63 64 68 71 85 154 157 153 14 
t 221 | 920 | 2 9} 160 
Other textile sgieye eas os. nt. 141 138 134 146 166 73 71 73 81 91 68 67 61 65 45 
Boot and shoe......... fe Saies 95 96 98 | 104] 105 64 64 65 68 68 31 $2 33 36 37 
ee other clothing....| 120] 115 | 121 109 | 187 34 33 34 31 37 86 82 87 738 | 100 
aper, printing, etc............| 218 Q15 212 Q11 a We 4 171 168 169 170 1 
Building, woodworking and fur- : se os - ss a Ps 
niture manufacture, public 
works contracting, Steers 451 452 441 425 410 433 437 428 417 404 18 15 13 8 6 
Railway senvicGssns.. css acces 566 564 548 520 493 490 493 492 484 4S] 76 66 56 36 12 
Watemiransportssctrae. crs. 91 85 74 72 77 90 BSA 73 71 76 1 a 1 1 1 
Other transport (road, dock, ete.) 
and general labor............]1,811 | 1,921 | 1,919 | 1,607 | 1,282 |11,397 |1,406 |1 884 | 1,252 | 1 
GE yi oe PLS 607 | 1,282 |]1, ' 384 |1,952 ]1,142 | 414] 515] 535 | 355 
Commerce and distribution. .... 388 381 362 337 325 228 226 218 210 211 160 155 144 es oe 
Banking and insurance.........| 102 | 104} 103 98 94 74 75 75 77 79 28 29 28 21 15 
National government.......... 604 | 603 | 635 | 599) 457] 398 | S98} 448] 435 | 355 || 2906 | 205 187 | 164 102 
Local govermment, c.5.4.+55.. 2E0in Sit 260 | 237 | 289 |} 201 200 199 186 240 79 71 61 51 49 
Teaching Si eeds Mad teve cA vo: #cey a3 243 244 Q41 Q41 239 88 87 86 87 $5 160 157 155 154 154 
Entertainments and sport...... 45 41 35 30 32 $2 29 Q5 ee Bh 13 12 10 8 ef 
All other groups............... 200 200 177 151 139 143 141 Est 115 110 57 59 46 36 29 
Total... Ante eee: 8,024 | 8,103 |7,798 |7,097 | 6,545 |]6,219 [6,228 | 6,122 |5,723 | 5,463 [1,805 |1,875 | 1,676 | 1.374 11.099, 
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an employee is scheduled to work on a shift not speci- 
fied in this contract he “shall be paid a premium of 
four cents an hour for all hours worked by him 
within the hours of the prevailing afternoon shift in 
his department and a premium of six cents an hour 
for all hours worked by him within the hours of the 
prevailing night shift in his department.” 

The purpose of the following shift rules is to clear 
up many ambiguities that arise: 

“If an employee who is scheduled to work on the 
day shift works throughout such shift and continues to 
work for more than four hours into the afternoon shift, 
he shall be paid a premium of four cents an hour for all 
hours worked by him after such four hours. 

“If an employee who is scheduled to work on the 
afternoon shift works throughout such shift and con- 
tinues to work for more than four hours into the night 
shift. he shall be paid a premium of six cents an hour 
for all hours worked by him after such four hours; 

“If an employee who is scheduled to work on the 
day shift works throughout such shift, and, after leaving 
the plant, is called back to work on the afternoon shift 
or the night shift within the same work day, he shall be 
paid the applicable shift differential for the hours worked 
by him on the afternoon or night shift; and 

“If an employee who is scheduled to work on the after- 
noon shift works throughout such shift and, after leav- 
ing the plant, is called back to work on the night shift 
within the same work day, he shall be paid the applicable 
shift differential for the hours worked by him on the 
night shift. 

“Shift premiums payable under this Article shall be 
included in the calculation of overtime compensation. 

“Shift differentials shall be paid for allowed time or 
reporting time when the hours for which payment is made 
would have called for a shift differential if worked.” 


Sickness and Injury Leaves 


The trend toward the inclusion of sick and injury 
clauses in union contracts seems to be on the increase. 

A recently-negotiated agreement between a Cali- 
fornia industry and a lodge of the International Asso- 
ciation of Machinists (AFL) contains a sick- and 
injury-leave provision which was approved by the 
National War Labor Board on June 8, 1945. 

The provisions of the contract relating to sick- and 
injury-leave benefits for an employee on the active 
payroll are as follows: 


“In the event of an employee’s occupational or non- 
occupational sickness or injury, or in the event of his 
absence because of death in his immediate family, such 
employee shall be entitled to a total of six days’ sick 
and injury leave with pay during each year of his serv- 
ice. Such leave shall not exceed three days at any 
one time. No sick and injury leave shall be paid for 
part-day absences. An employee shall not be entitled 
to use his sick and injury leave until after he has com- 
pleted twelve weeks’ continuous service from the date 
when he starts to work. 


“Pay for one day’s sick and injury leave for a full- 
time employee means pay for eight hours at the em- 
ployee’s regular base rate of pay. An employee’s regu- 
lar base rate of pay does not include overtime, shift bonus, 
or any other premium. 

“Pay for sick and injury leave of a part-time employee 
shall be proportionately reduced.” 

The following are sick- and injury-leave benefits 
of an employee who terminates or is terminated, laid 
off or on leave of absence: 

“Service time of an employee shall be accumulated 
toward his year of service regardless of termination, 
layoff or leave of absence provided: 

“a. He returns to work for the company after the 
period of such termination, layoff or leave of absence; 
and 

“b. He retains his seniority rights with the company 
during such period; and 

“ce. He has not paid a prorated vacation allowance. 
“Time spent by an employee during a period when he 

is severed from the active pay roll due to termination, 
layoff, or leave of absence shall not constitute service 
time for the purpose of acquiring sick- and injury- 
leave benefits; provided, however, that time lost, not 
to exceed six months due to occupational injury or 
occupational illness shall be counted for the purpose of 
computing service time if the employee returns to the 
active pay roll of the company. 

“Termination, layoff, or leave of absence shall not en- 
title an employee to be paid any pro rata allowance for 
unused sick and injury leave for a portion of a year ot 
service. 

“All sick and injury leave is subject to verification by 
the company’s medical division. An employee shall 
notify the company within twenty-four hours of his ill- 
ness or injury or of death in his immediate family re- 
quiring his absence from work or furnish a reasonable 
excuse for failure to notify the company. 

“An employee shall not be terminated by the com- 
pany because of a prolonged continuous illness or injury 
provided the period of disability is not longer than 
six months and, upon being pronounced physically 
and mentally fit by the company, shall be reinstated to 
the same or substantially equivalent job if such job 
is available to him in accordance with his seniority 
rights.” 


Layoff Procedure for Professional Workers 
Performance ratings at regular twenty-six-week in- 
tervals shall be the determining factor in the event of 
layoff according to a section of a collective-bargaining 
agreement between a large Pacific coast industry and 
the Engineers and Architects Association of Southern 
California (Aircraft Chapter). The company shall 
discuss the results of the ratings with the employee 
and shall present to the employee’s bargaining unit a 

written notice indicating the result of the rating. 
“An employee’s performance rating shall not be 
changed as a result of a grievance unless it is shown 
that a new rating should be established which is equal 
to or better than the rating established for him by at 
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least ten per cent of the total points in the performance 

rating range. The employee shall have sixty days with- 

in which to present a written grievance with respect to 
his performance rating.” 

General layoff procedures as listed in this agree- 
ment state that “employees within each job classifica- 
tion affected shall be listed by such classification by 
branch in the order of their performance ratings.” The 
position of each employee shall be based on the aver- 
age of his last two performance ratings established 
more than sixty calendar days prior to the date of 
the layoff or upon his last performance rating if only 
one rating was made more than sixty days prior to 
the date of layoff. 

Employees on each layoff list shall be those with 
the lowest performance ratings. If seniority ratings 
are equal, the employee with the lowest seniority shall 
be laid off first. The company may, however, offer a 
job in a different classification to an employee who 
is about to be laid off. The employee accepting the 
job which is offered by the company shall be placed 
above the highest man on the performance rating 
list for the job classification he is entering where he 
will stay until a new performance rating is established 
for him at the next rating interval. Employees who 
accept work in a different job classification under this 
procedure and who have not received a performance 
rating shall not be laid off until all other employees 
who are on the performance rating list for the job 
classification have been laid off. The additional layoff 
shall be made from among such employees in the 
order of their seniority ratings based upon the last 
performance rating. Employees who have not ac- 
quired seniority rights shall not be subject to the 
provisions of the agreement. 


Plant-wide and Occupational Seniority 


A Conference Board study indicates that out of 212 
contracts the majority still have departmental senior- 
ity but there seems to be a noticeable increase in occu- 
pational plant-wide seniority plans. Oftentimes plant- 
wide seniority is associated with a company where 
there is a versatile group of employees providing flexi- 
bility in interjob and interdepartment transfers. 
Where a company operates with specialists on certain 
production techniques, the occupational, depart- 
mental, seniority will prevail. 

A rather detailed seniority plan has been negotiated 
between a Midwestern electrical company and _ its 
CIO bargaining unit. The clause as it appears in the 
contract reads in part: 

“Employees shall be regarded as probationary em- 
ployees for the first eight weeks of their employ- 
ment after which time they shall be entered on the 
seniority list of the particular occupational group in 
their department, as of the first day of their employ- 
ment, There shall be no seniority among such employees 
during the probationary period. 
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“Seniority shall be determined by length of service 
in the plant and shall be by plant-wide occupational 
groups as may be mutually agreed upon. 

“An employee transferred to another occupational 
group will not hold seniority rights over the employees 
in said occupational group for a period of one hun- 
dred eighty days. In case of a layoff during the 
one-hundred-eighty-day period, the employee involved 
will be transferred back to the occupational group from 
which he was originally transferred.” The transferred 
employee shall, within thirty days prior to expiration of 
the one-hundred-eighty-day period, receive full plant 
seniority and shall be recognized in said occupational 
group. 

“When practical, employees with the longest service 
shall be given preference with respect to the shift 
on which they desire to work. 

“When, because of insufficient work in any occupa- 
tional group, it is necessary to decrease the force, the 
following procedure will be observed in the order set 
forth and in accordance with the seniority provisions of 
this agreement: 

“a. First, all probationary employees will be laid off. 

“b. No further layoffs will be made except such as 
may be necessary to maintain a work week of thirty 
hours. 

“ce. No further workers shall be employed or called 
back to work in any group until the available work will 
maintain the workers at a thirty-five hour week... . 
“When there is an increase of force in any occupational 

group, employees will be returned to work in accord- 
ance with the group seniority list and in reverse of the 
order in which they were laid off before any new em- 
ployees are hired. 

“An employee promoted in a department or occupa- 
tion to be a foreman or assistant foreman, regardless of 
the period of the promotion, shall retain and accumulate 
seniority in the department or occupation from which 
the promotion was made. 

“When changes in methods or products would other- 
wise require the permanent laying off of employees, the 
seniority of the displaced employees shall become plant- 
wide and they shall be transferred out of their occupa- 
tional group in line with their seniority, to work they 
are capable of doing, as comparable to the work they 
have been doing as may be available, at the rate for 
the job to which they have been transferred. 

“Regardless of seniority, exceptional employees may 
be retained. Exceptional employees are employees of 
exceptional value to the plant, and the company will de- 
termine who may be exceptional employees; however, 
the number of exceptional employees will be limited 
to one out of forty employees. A separate list of 
exceptional employees will be available to the shop com- 
mittee in the industrial relations office, within sixty 
days after consummation of this agreement and any 
additions or removals from the list will be submitted 
to the shop committee. Any complaint by the union 
regarding any employee on this list shall be handled 
according to the grievance procedure, The union officers, 
divisional and departmental stewards with one or more 
years of service shall top the seniority list in their 
respective departmental occupational groups.” 
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Fact-finding Boards Unpopular 
President Truman’s request for legislation estab- 
lishing fact-finding boards such as are being used in 
the current disputes, seems to be having rough sailing. 
Observers state that in the oil and automobile indus- 
try wage disputes, the CIO is making it known that 
fact finding is not acceptable to them unless the 
ability-to-pay factor becomes the premise upon which 
management does or does not grant wage increases. 
The AFL and the UMW as well as CIO leadership, 
seem to be in agreement in their denunciation of the 
fact-finding board as recommended and established 
by the Administration. 

However, the CIO seems to be in the fore in re- 
gard to ability to pay being the determining factor in 
granting wage increases, although some AFL unions 
have followed this practice for several years. Cur- 
rently, however, the national leadership of the AFL 
and the United Mine Workers do not subscribe to 
the policy of ability to pay as the guide to collective- 
bargaining relationships. 

This thinking, however, within the AFL, is not 
homogeneous because there are AFL unions where 
the cost of the product and the ability of the em- 
ployer to pay is the premise on which wage policies 
are determined. This is also true of the collective- 
bargaining strategy of the CIO Clothing Workers 
union. 

Some negotiators of collective-bargaining agree- 
ments, particularly in the AFL and the UMW, argue 
that ability to pay proceeds from the assumption 
that the employer will share his profits and losses with 
the worker. This they argue is contrary to orthodox 
collective bargaining where the question of profit is 
not the concern of the union. There are labor lead- 
ers who say that under our economy “it is no concern 
of the union representative whether or not the em- 
ployer raises the cost of his product in order to meet 
increased wages and other costs.” At the same time 
it is pointed out by these same leaders that techno- 
logical changes offset the cost. Unions, in many in- 
stances, oppose technological change on the ground 
that it creates unemployment within their ranks. 
However, if the hours of work are reduced to take 
care of the employees replaced by new machines or 
new methods of operation, there are indications 
that technological changes will be accepted by the 
unions. 

Various observers of the labor relations scene in 
the United States, both in the ranks of industry and 
labor, express themselves privately as believing in 
fact finding, but when asked why they publicly 
oppose President Truman’s suggestion they reason, 
“We want collective bargaining. The establishment 
of fact-finding boards continues a wartime method of 
tripartite relationships which we do not think is essen- 
tial in peacetime.” Advocates of fact finding counter 
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with the remark, “We did not ask for this job, it is 
unpleasant at best, but the public demands that re- 
conversion go ahead and an effort be made by govern- 
ment to bring industrial peace.” 

To date, neither industry nor labor, where disputes 
are unsettled, is ready to abide by the principles of 
fact finding as enumerated by the Administration. 
Some observers believe that the entire strike picture 
is being magnified and that it is a natural postwar let- 
down which will adjust itself through the ingenuity 
of labor and management. It is paradoxical that lead- 
ers in industry, labor and government admit that the 
strike weapon is part of a democratic process in our 
country, yet the alarm at the current strike wave has 
in some quarters reached hysterical proportions. One 
observer points out that the strike situation is rela- 
tively on a par with the postwar period after World 
War I. 

ABRAHAM A. DrEssER 
Management Research Division 


A President’s Letter 
on “Hidden Profits” 


FFECTIVE media for reaching employees with 
information about a company are letters mailed 
to employees’ homes. A top executive, frequently 
the company’s president, in a personal presentation 
above his own signature, may explain plans for ex- 
pansion, production records, new buildings, orders, 
employee services—anything in the operation of the 
business that affects the employee. 


Personal letters have proved particularly helpful 
in combating misconceptions and clarifying thinking 
on general economic subjects. The following letter 
was sent recently by C. D. Dallas, President of Re- 
vere Copper and Brass Incorporated, to employees 
of that company: 

“December 17, 1945 

“To All Employees of the Revere Family 

“Fellow Employees: 

“Some people are talking about the ‘hidden profits 
enjoyed by large corporations. 

“Actually, the operation of a business in these days 
is about as ‘hidden’ a transaction as a conversation over 
a four-party telephone line or as the movements of a 
gold fish in a glass bowl. 

“In all these discussions, one point has not been fully 
emphasized. That is the fact that all these matters are 
already matters of public information. It is to acquaint 
you with this fact that I am writing to you. 


> 
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“You are all familiar with the simplified Annwal Report 
made to all Revere employees on operating expenses 
and profit and loss. That is only the beginning or, should 
I say, the end. To arrive at that statement, hundreds of 
Revere employees located in all of the Company’s plants 
and offices, with the assistance of Certified Public Ac- 
countants, had been working throughout the year on re- 
ports detailing and consolidating every item of our Com- 
pany’s financial structure and business life. This work 
is then checked by OUTSIDE Certified Public Account- 
ants, who certify to its correctness. 

“Just consider a few additional reports which, although 
they may not reach all of us individually, are generally 
available. 

“We have, first, an Earning Statement that is pub- 
lished every three months; second, we have a Balance 
Sheet Statement with explanatory footnotes that is pub- 
lished every year, These statements are published in 
the Daily Press, given to the Stockholders and filed with 
the Stock Exchange and the Securities and Exchange 
Commission of the Government. 


“We also file annually with the Securities and Exchange 
Commission and the New York Stock Exchange a report 
known as Form 10-K, which furnishes information re- 
garding stockholdings, salaries and many other items. In 
addition, it includes detailed figures on the financial state- 
ments of the Company, which are properly certified by 
OUTSIDE Certified Public Accountants. 


“In addition to the preparation and publishing of these 
actual statements our figures for the past three years 
have been reviewed by a group of experts from the 
Renegotiation Board of the Government. They «are 
checked every year by the Treasury Department of the 
Government for income tax purposes and any of you 
who had to make out an income tax report can realize 
that it is difficult to hide any important detail. Since the 
income tax from corporations is an important income to 
the Government, certainly it would carefully ascertain the 
correctness of the statement so that the Government gets 
its full share of earnings. 

“Again, don’t you think the Stockholders would in- 
sist on a complete and accurate statement so that they 
can insist on their full share if any profits are made? 

“Then as you know from a perusal of the simplified 
statement to employees, Revere is paying interest on 
Borrowed Money. Did you ever try borrowing a large 
sum of money without giving the Lending Agency a 
complete report on your financial condition? Revere’s 
creditors are no different from yours. 

“All salaries and bonuses to our principal executives 
are annually published in our Proxy Statement sent to all 
Stockholders and filed with the Stock Exchange and the 
Securities and Exchange Commission of the Government, 
although the taxes paid on these salaries and bonuses are 
not shown. 

“All these statements, therefore, give a true and actual 
picture of the company’s total earnings and losses and 
are generally available. 


Very truly yours, 
(Signed) C. D. Datuas 
President 
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Wage and Salary 


Stabilization 


N DECEMBER 31, the day of the termination 

of the National War Labor Board, President 
Truman issued an executive order creating the Na- 
tional Wage Stabilization Board in the Department 
of Labor. The new board’s duties are to carry out 
the wage section of the government’s reconversion 
wage-price policy as set forth in Executive Order 
9651, the regulations of Stabilization Administrator 
Collett and the regulations issued by the new board 
when it was the Wage Stabilization Division of the 
National War Labor Board. 

The board is to be composed of six members ap- 
pointed by the President. These will be two repre- 
sentatives of the public (chairman and vice chair- 
man), two representatives of employees, two repre- 
sentatives of employers and such additional members 
as may, in view of the necessities of the board, be ap- 
pointed from time to time by unanimous action of a 
quorum to serve as alternates representing the pub- 
lic, employees, and employers. The board will be 
administered as an organizational entity within the 
Department of Labor and will be independent with 
respect to its policies, decisions and control of per- 
sonnel. It will have all the present powers, functions 
and responsibilities of the National War Labor Board 
relating to the stabilization of wages and salaries in 
connection with the Emergency Price Control Act 
and the Stabilization Act. The Wage Adjustment 
Board for the building and construction industry will 
continue to operate for that industry. 


NEW BOARD’S OBJECTIVES 
Dispute cases on which final action had not been 
taken by the National War Labor Board prior to its 
termination will be returned to the parties. The new 
board has all powers, functions and responsibilities 
of the National War Labor Board relating to the dis- 
position of cases for the following purposes only: 

1. Continued operation of the tripartite commissions 
already established by the National War Labor Board 
to carry out its directive orders relating to the steel, 
textile and meat-packing industry. 

2. Appointment of arbitrators as may be necessary 
under war labor board orders or collective-bargaining 
agreements. 

3. Disposition of applications under Section 5 of the 
War Labor Disputes Act (application for changes in 
conditions of employment in a seized plant) and receipt 
of strike notices required by Section 8 of that Act. 
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At a recent press conference W. Willard Wirtz, 
chairman, outlined the following objectives of the 
new board: 


1. To handle wage increases involving price relief or 
increased cost to the government. Emphasis was made 
that no wage increase may be used as a basis for price 
relief or increased cost to the government unless it has 
been approved for that purpose by the board. The 
board will have nothing to do with wage increases not 
involving price relief or increased cost to the govern- 
ment (all increases in the building and construction in- 
dustry and certain boosts in the steel industry need 
special approval) . 

2. Wage decreases or wage reductions require board 
approval. The problem here will be to determine what 
is or is not a wage decrease and one of the big issues 
will be downgrading. No detailed standards for judg- 
ing such cases have been established but regulations are 
in the making and will be issued shortly. 

3. Administration of the enforcement program. This 
work, in general, will cover settlement of cases involving 
wage increases put into effect in contravention of war- 
time stabilization regulations. There is a large back- 
log of such cases and more are coming in rapidly as em- 
ployers seek to clean the slate for peacetime operations. 
National War Labor Board Chairman Lloyd K. 

Garrison lists six points that he considers to be “land- 
mark accomplishments” by the war labor board dur- 
ing its existence: 

1. Development of the maintenance-of-membership 
clause as a settlement for the closed shop controversy. 

2. Emphasis placed by the board on proper functioning 
of grievance procedures. 

3. Emphasis on the use of arbitration in grievance 
procedures. 

4, Stress laid on establishment of well-defined job 
classifications and well-balanced wage-rate structures as 
essential to the maintenance of good labor relations and 
maximum production. 

5. Equal pay for equal work regardless of race, color, 
creed or sex. 

6. Special attention given to the social and economic 
necessity of correcting substandards of living. 


STABILIZATION REGULATIONS 


Previous to its inception as the National Wage 
Stabilization Board, the Wage Stabilization Division 
of the National War Labor Board announced the de- 
tailed regulations under which it would approve or 
disapprove wage increases which might affect price 
or rent ceilings or result in higher costs to the govern- 
ment. Amplifying the general rules laid down by 
Stabilization Administrator John C. Collett on De- 
cember 5, the regulations describe the methods to be 
followed in approving cost of living wage increases, 
increases to correct inequities between plants and 
increases to ease manpower shortages in certain bot- 
tleneck industries. These three standards are the 
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principal ones by which the new stabilization board 
will decide whether wage increases may be used as a 
basis for obtaining price relief. 

While cost of living increases and interplant inequi- 
ties were used as standards under the wartime pro- 
gram, the new regulations discard the principal bases 
of both the Little Steel formula and policy brackets. 

Under the regulations of the Stabilization Adminis- 
trator, the board may approve cost of living wage in- 
creases for groups of employees whose average 
straight-time hourly earnings have not risen 33% 
above the level of January, 1941. The amount due 
any group of employees as a “maladjustment allow- 
ance” will be computed on the basis of changes in the 
earnings average since the base date, rather than by 
permitting a percentage increase in job rates as was 
the practice under the Little Steel formula. The regu- 
lations make clear the provisions of Executive Order 
9651 that the 33% is not to be figured on the basis of 
an individual employee’s earnings but rather will be 
based upon the average earnings of the appropriate 
unit. This unit will be in most cases the collective- 
bargaining unit or, if no union is involved, some other 
appropriate group of employees. 

Wage brackets are abandoned in correcting wage 
inequities between plants. Instead, rates within a 
plant are compared with the average rates prevailing 
in an industry or area to determine whether an in- 
equity exists which interferes with reconversion. Un- 
der the wartime policies, brackets were established 
which were near the prevailing rates for the area and 
were based upon rates existing in the spring of 1943 
rather than upon the current rates. 

The regulations explained that, with exceptions in 
the building and construction industry and in the 
basic steel industry, “the general rule is established 
that wage or salary increases may be made lawfully in 
any amount and at any time without the approval of 
the war labor board.” Such an approval will permit 
the increase to be used as a basis for higher prices, 
rents or cost of goods furnished to the government. 
Denial of an application will not prevent the appli- 
cant from placing into effect immediately all or any 
part of the proposed increase and does not mean that 
such increase is unlawful under the wage stabiliza- 
tion laws or that it is disapproved by the government. 
However, no part of such increases is to be taken into 
account in determining price or rent ceilings or in 
determining increased costs to the United States. 
Under the regulations, the new board will not accept 
applications in cases where the granting of the in- 
crease would be conditioned upon the employer’s 
ability to get higher prices for his goods or services. 
Applications, however, may be submitted on increases 
which will not go into effect until approved by the 
stabilization agency or until the OPA has made a 
ruling favorable or unfavorable on the price question. 
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The regulations do not deal with wage decreases, and 
state only the general rule that prior approval of 
the board must be obtained before any wage or salary 
decrease may lawfully be made. 


SEX DIFFERENTIALS 


An explanation is given by Chairman Garrison olf 
the WLB recommendation toward the elimination of 
sex differentials at plants of the General Electric 
Company and the Westinghouse Manufacturing Com- 
pany. With a few specific exceptions, the recommen- 
dation affects fifty General Electric plants in thirty- 
three cities and sixty Westinghouse plants in thirty- 
one cities. According to Chairman Garrison: 


First, the board has concluded that with the possible 
exception of some particular plants, the general level of 
women’s rates is at the very least four cents too low in 
relation to the general level of men’s rates. 

The board has therefore recommended that all women’s 
rates in the plants involved in these cases shall be 
increased 4 cents per hour. The exceptions referred 
to, which comprise three categories, are based on con- 
tentions adyanced by.one or the other or both of the 
companies to support their arguments against any across- 
the-board adjustment. The board believes it sufficient 
to provide that the companies be given an opportunity 
in collective bargaining to discuss with the union the 
facts concerning those particular plants in which the 
companies believe that part or all of the across-the-board 
increase would not be warranted, under the circum- 
stances of this case. These exceptional categories as 
described by the companies are as follows: 

“(1) Plants in which women’s rates may recently 
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have been adjusted through collective bargaming or 
by board order, for the purpose of narrowing intra- 
plant sex differentials, subject to any understanding 
between the parties with respect to such adjustments 
in relation to this case; or (2) plants in which it might 
be contended that the proportion of women to men 
is so great, particularly in lamp plants, that an intra- 
plant comparison of men’s and women’s rates would 
be of doubtful validity; or (3), plants in which the 
present ratio of minimum women’s job rates to mini- 
mum men’s job rates is exceptionally high, or plants 
in which the present differential between such rates is 
as small as four cents or less. 

“Second, the board is of the opinion that there are 
some plants of each company in which the extent of the 
disparity between men’s and women’s rates is unusually 
large. It is reasonable to conclude that those plants should 
receive something more than four cents in this case. For 
this purpose, as well as for the purpose of eliminating other 
special inequities with respect to women’s rates in par- 
ticular plants, the board has recommended the establish- 
ment of a fund equal to two cents per woman employee 
on women’s jobs in all plants involved in each case, to be 
allocated by collective bargaining in such form as the par- 
ties may agree. 

“Third, as indicated above, while the board has fixed 
definite amounts and established specific guide posts, it has 
left a wide area for collective bargaining. The board has 
also designated a special representative to assist the parties 
in their collective bargaining, if called upon, and to make 
final recommendations to the parties on any point left 
unresolved by collective bargaining.” 


Russet, A. HeppEN 
Management Research Division 


CHRISTMAS BONUS ANNOUNCEMENTS, DECEMBER 20 TO DECEMBER 31! 


Source: Daily Press and Various Periodicals 


Company Location 


Bayeide, Natioual Balk... 00). aesereeasee. - Bayside, Long Island |15% of 1945 sal- 


Amount of Bonus Remarks 


All employees 


Firemen’s Fund Group. J). ......00 senes 
(to all member companies) 


Fitzgerald and Company (investments)..... . 


Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Company...... 
Gulf Insurance Company of Dallas.......... 
Hornblower and Weeks (brokers) 


Irving Trust Company 


Neal Da IVY COMPANY iis nsx c sees sien cain 
Reynolds and Company (brokers),.......... 


Sterling National Bank & Trust Company.. . 


Willoughby Camera Stores, Inc....... 


New York City 


New York City 


Various 
Dallas, Tex. 
New York City 


New York City 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


New York City 
New York City 


New York City 


Includes year-end profit-sharing bonus payments. 


ary 

5% of 1945. sal- 
ary-if employed 
prior to 1/1/45; 
3% of 1945 sal- 
ary-if employed 
after 1/1/45 

10 wks. salary 


$1,500,000 (total) 
4% of 1945 salary 
25% of 1945 sal- 
ary 


5% 


15% of 1945 sal- 
ary 

$10 to 2 mos, sal- 
ary 

'4 mos. salary 


100% average 


Minimum of $50 to employees returned from 
military service; $50 to employees in the 
service 


All employees 


All employees with 6 mos. or more service 

Raising total bonus given during year to 10% 

Clerical employees; unpaid balance of profits 
will be distributed after 1/1/46 

Regular employees with more than 1 yr.’s 
hire and annual earnings of less than 


In addition to $50,000 profit-sharing fund 


All officers and employees with 1 yr’s service 
Proportionate amount to those with less 
than 1 yr’s service 

Based on length of service, salary and merit 
rating. Employees own and control company 


Item 


Clerical salary rates 
Billing machine operator............... 
Calculating machine or compt’ter operato 
Office boy or girl 
ST ERORLAD NOE ates csticheconockis aii Recieaiey 
Telephone switchboard operator......... 
DEMOLicOpy Uy pistes sans ea ree. et 


Fuel and light 
Electricity 


Purchasing value of dollar.............. 
ANUS CEM Ed Poi Wate pe Xe See ee 


Employment and unemployment 
Employment over economic labor force. . 
otal employmentecet’ - ose Hoes USS 

Agriculture, forestry, fishing........... 
YMCA bi a a ee ee 

MVEA URI oats oe eas ht Co tees ae 
Trade, service, miscellaneous 

Strikes (BLS) 

Beginmyg myperiod. 4... <..6.0.02%)-). 1s. 
Wi Onmersin COLVPGisn. Be SES el, Ou. Ck 
PROtBL MBit AVS WLC 5. saree wmina roves" 


Turnover rates in manufactur’g (BLS) 


Separations..................-..0..06. 


ints eee cette. basen ES: 


IMNISCRHATICORE . cer ieiart ce oysicleasioocis oh, an 


Wage Earners 
All manufacturing industries (BLS) 
Harninps, hourlySivAe ee cows es. 
weeklyaes orc: sax saat 
Hours per production worker.......... 
Twenty-five manufacturing industries 
[arnin gs, HOU te pboncrig- Ste o byes. 
RCCIELY eee sartiseerey steel news 9/8 dst 
Hours per production worker.......... 
Rimploymient nett... ses. souk... 
MPotalwadn. WOUtS rs. os 6 + <p eRe. Be 
[payrollaye: scien Soseeuwe ea wees.» 
Wage-rate ancreases., © 1.5. s<nmer'gie- 
Production workers affected.......... 
Manufacture and distribution of gas 
Marin pa nOuLly ease wider et ee 0 
NCELIY. A: Sethe cba laine ee. 
Hours per wage earner...............-. 
Generation and distribution of electricity 
Barminges ROUT: «csr bcc w eves sauce a 
Weeklynesters. sone heae « 
Hours per wage earner................ 
Class I railroads! 
Barings Hourlya..gq)yosistesieh 4 -<2)> «tet: 
EEK aces apa Perknn see ss uae 
‘Real’? weekly earnings...........-.-- 
Hours per wage earner..... 


Agricultural wage rates per month? (BAE) 


With board 
Wathout board ssf a. kh eee sl. .ets 
New York City metro. area, eighteen 
manufacturing industries 
Warnings Our te... assent 
WEEKLY Seen cte hieMfer es ys aoa 
Hours per production worker. ......... 


1Derived from Interstate Commerce Commission reports. 


2As of first day of month. 
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SIGNIFICANT LABOR STATISTICS 


Source: Tae Conrerencey Boarp, Unless Otherwise Indicated 


mode in dollars 
mode in dollars 
mode in dollars 
mode in dollars 
mode in dollars 
mode in dollars 


1923 = 100 3.9 112.8 112.9 113.9 
1923=100 0 91.0 91.0 91.0 
1923=100 9 94.9 94.6 94.6 
1923 = 100 0 103.9 103.9 103.9 
1923 =100 a 85.8 85.3 85.3 
1923=100 9 97.4 97.4 97.5 
1923=100 9 66.9 66.9 66.9 
1923 =100 5 94.5 94.5 94.5 
1923= 100 a) 115.4 115.8 115.4 
1923=100 te) 106.3 106.2 106.6 
1923 dollars 7 . 941 . 942 . 938 
1935-39 = 100 128.9 128.9 129.3 
thousands p 2,010 |p 3,953 5,262 7,233 
thousands p 58,414 |p 60,324 | 61,599 | 63,544 
thousands ip 10,151 |p 11,061 | 11,148 | 10,930 
thousands p 17,730 |p 17,578 | 17,766 | 19,421 
thousands p 11,552 |p 11,492 | 11,582 | 13,198 
thousands p 30,533 | 731,686 | $2,685 | 33,193 
number p 335 |p 455 550 410 
thousands p 405 |p 6560 455 220 
thousands ip 6,100 |p 7,800 3,650 1,350 
per 100 employees p 8.7 12.0 17.9 
per 100 employee p 5.6 Gr 6.2 
per 100 employe a) Ee 2 3 
per 100 employees Pp 6 6 ef 
per 100 employe p 2.38 4.5 10.7 
per 100 employee p 8.6 7.4 5.9 
average in dollars .985 |r .987 |r 1.024 
average in dollars 41.02 |r 40.84 |r 41.72 
average per week 41.6 41.4 40.7 
average in dollars || 1.089 1.079 1.085 1.103 
average in dollars || 45.70 |r 45.50 | 45.74 | 47.73 
average per week 42.1 |r 42.3 42.3 43 . 4 
1923=100 103.7 |r 104.1 103.8 119.5 
1923 = 100 88.8 |r 89.5 89.3 105.4 
1923 = 100 178.1 |r 178.0 178.4 214.4 
average per cent 9.5 7.0 5.3 4.5 
per cent 4.2 1.5 1.5 0.4 
average in dollars 
average in dollars 
average per week ||, .... 
average in dollars 
average in dollars 
average per week 
average in dollars 971 
average in dollars 61,23 
1923 = 100 162.0 
average per week ans 52.7 
average in dollars 83.00 hele s 
average in dollars 84.00 
average in dollars 95.70 
average in dollars} 1.118 |r 1.108 | 1.092 | 1.129 
average in dollars || 46.40 |r 47.31 | 47.07 | 51.26 
average per week 41.5 |r 42.7 43.1 45.4 

aJuly, 1944 

pPreliminary 
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fo 2) 
or 
Oararwowanwdnrtoo 


.983 
51.68 
163.0 

52.6 
89.58 
85.80 
99.00 


1.126 
51.35 
45.6 


1.125 
51.30 
45 .6 


rRevised 


i=) 
or 
WAMOMDMDDOWOOrH 


r 7,518 
7 63,577 
r 10,184 
r 21,020 
r 14,926 
r 32,373 


Percentage Change 


Latest Latest 
Month Month 
over over 

Previous Year 
Month Previous 
+1.0 42.5 

0 0 
0 +1.1 
+0.1 +1.1 
-0.1 +1.1 
0.5 +1.1 

0 0 

0 0 
+0.1 +0.8 
+0.4 +1.3 
—0.4 -1.4 
0 +1.9 
49.2 -73.3 
-3.2 -8.1 
8.2 -0.3 
+0.9 -15.7 
+0.5 —-22 .6 
-3.6 5.7 

—26..4 2, 
-27.7 |+101.5 
-21.8 |+673.1 
-27.5 | +35.9 
-16.4 | +12.0 

0 -33 .3 
0 0 

48.9 |+360.0 

+16.2 | +43.3 
-0.1 —4.4 
+0.4 -12.3 
+0.6 -8.3 
+0.9 +0.9 
+0.4 -7.5 
-0.5 -7.7 
-0.4 -24.7 
0.8 -30.5 
+0.1 -30.4 
+2.3 

+3.6 

+1.3 

+1.5 

+3.0 

+0.9 

-1.2 +0.4 
—0.9 -0.9 
—0.6 -2.4 
+0.2 -1.5 
ts +9.3 
+9.9 

+10.3 

+0.9 +2.6 
-1.9 -6.8 
-2.8 9.2 


Chronology of Labor Relations 


December 


5 Cost of Living Rise Set at 33 Per Cent—Office of 
Stabilization Administration declares cost of living 
increase since January, 1941, was 33%. John C. Col- 
lett, Stabilization Administrator, rules that price in- 
crease applications based on wage increases up to that 
level will be approved. Three per cent adjustment 
added to 30% increase on which Executive Orders of 
August 18 and October 30 had been established. 


8 NLRB Gives Bargaining Rights to Foremen—The 


National Labor Relations Board directs Packard 
Motor Company to bargain with Foreman’s Associa- 
tion of America as exclusive representative, in first 
ruling on issue of supervisors’ status under the Wag- 
ner Act. 


Family Wages Reach Peak in 1944—Fifty per cent 
of all families had incomes, after taxes, of at least 
$2,700 in 1944, compared to same group’s average of 
$1,900 in 1941, reports Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
About 42% of city families had incomes above $3,000 
in 1944; only 20% of city families earned an equal 
amount in 1941. Cost of living in that three-year 
period rose $475 for city families of three persons. 


9 Australian Strike Wave Nears All-time Peak —Increase 


of strikes in Australia’s iron, coal, steel and shipping 
industries nears 1917 general strike level, with ap- 
proximately one half million workers facing idleness. 


10 Rules By-passing Union Unfair—Supreme Court rules 


that Famous-Barr Company, St. Louis department 
store, engaged in unfair labor practice by seeking to 
raise wages of employees, including forty CIO mem- 
bers without recognizing the union as_ bargaining 
agent. Company’s action, says court, minimizes in- 
fluence of collective bargaining. 


12 Executive Says Pay Rise Must Be Based on Production 


—John S. Bugas, Ford executive, tells UAW-CIO that 
further consideration of wage increase must be post- 
poned until full production provides a yardstick to 
measure future profits. Union officer replies that its 
security offer, providing penalties for instigators of 
wildcat strikes, was adequate guarantee of full pro- 
ductivity. 


House Subjects Unions to Antiracketeering Act—Hobbs 
bill, approved by House, repeals original provisions 
of 1934 antiracketeering act which exempted unions 
from its restrictions in 1942 Supreme Court ruling. 


Antistrike Act Repeal Defeated—House turns down pro- 
posed bill to repeal Smith-Connally Act together 
with substitute measure for strike penalties. 


15 Labor Group Dissolves after Forty-year Period—Coun- 


cil of International Federation of Trade Unions votes 
dissolution at London meeting with tentative plans 
to have its work carried on by the newly organized 
World Federation of Trade Unions. 


16 Pay Rise Ends Oil Dispute—Sinclair Oil Company 


grants 18% wage increase in settlement of its wage 
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dispute with Oil Workers International Union, CIO. 
Ten refineries, seized by Navy on October 5 as result 
of strikes, are returned to Sinclair management. Wage 
increase affects 8,400 workers who had originally 
demanded a 30% increase. 


17 Company Presents Own Contract Demands—General 
Motors Corporation, following previous cancellation of 
union contract with UAW-CIO, states new con- 
tract must contain provisions including continuation 
of open shop, elimination of maintenance of mem- 
bership, company security guarantees, acceptance of 
incentive principles, an antivilification clause and a 
specific guarantee of the prerogatives of management. 


18 Federal Employees To Get Salary Increases—Senate ap- 
proves $200 million annual pay increase to one mil- 
lion federal white-collar workers. Average increase 
amounting to about 11% is added to 15.9% granted 
July 1. 


20 President Advocates “Ability to Pay” Rule—President 
Truman states examination of company books by 
fact-finding boards is essential to determine ability 
of an employer to meet wage increase demands. Pol- 
icy is directed specifically to General Motors panel, 
headed by Lloyd K. Garrison, and oil industry panel, 
of which Dr. Frank P. Graham is chairman. Fact- 
finding bodies had been established earlier in month 
as first step in President’s request for legislation 
patterned after Railway Labor Act. His proposal 
evokes storm of protests from management and la- 
bor leaders. 


Dismiss Organizers of Police Union—St. Louis Police 
Commissioners dismiss two police officers accused of 
being organizers of police local affiliated with AFL, 
following a ruling that union organization violated 
police department regulations. 


21 President Disapproves Revised Employment Bill—Ver- 
sion of full employment bill passed by House strips 
original measure of many essential features, President 
Truman says. He urges House to take action on 
bill passed earlier by Senate. 


23 President Vetoes Bill Returning USES to States—Pres- 
ident Truman vetoes appropriation cutback bill which 
would have returned United States Employment Serv- 
ice to state control within 100 days after passage of 
the bill. President states proposed measure would 
have immeasurably retarded the reemployment pro- 
gram, 


27 Governor and Police Enforce Free Entry—Governor 
Raymond E. Baldwin of Connecticut intervenes sec- 
ond time in three weeks to assure management’s right 
of free access into strike-bound Yale and Towne plant, 
following clash of pickets and police. 


28 CIO Steelworkers Get Severance Pay—War Labor 
Board orders five United States Steel Corporation 
subsidiaries to pay severance allowances to members 
of United Steelworkers (CIO) permanently displaced 
by plant closings. 
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Payroll Statistics in Manufacturing 


Hor. and weekly earnings of production 
and related workers rose from October to No- 
vember in the twenty-five manufacturing industries 
surveyed each month by Tur Conrerence Boarp. 
Length of the work week was somewhat reduced, and 
“real” weekly earnings remained at the previous 
month’s level. Since data for General Motors for No- 
vember are not available due to the strike, statistics 
for the automobile industry are based on incomplete 
data. Hence the indexes of employment, man hours 
and payrolls are preliminary only, and will be revised. 

Wage-rate increases reported in November were 
substantially greater than for some time past, even 
though they averaged only 0.4% for all workers in the 
twenty-five industries. Increases were received by 
4.2% of the workers, a higher percentage than during 
any month since November, 1942. In seven industries 
the average increase per worker was more than 1%. 
More than 90% of the workers in the northern cot- 
ton industry received increases in the seven months 
from May through November, the average increase 
being 7.4%. The other industries which reported sub- 
stantial increases in November were wool, in which 
24.8% of the workers received increases averaging 
10.6%, or 2.6% for all workers; lumber and millwork, 
1.8% for the total; silk and rayon, 1.7%; machines 
and machine tools, 1.5%; furniture, 1.2%; and agri- 
cultural implements, 1.1%. 


EARNINGS 


Hourly earnings averaged $1.089 in November, 
0.9% more than in October. This increase was not 
great enough to offset entirely the decreases during 
the preceding four months, and the November aver- 
age was still 2% below the peak level reached in June, 
1945. There were several reasons for the higher earn- 
ings in November—wage-rate increases, premium pay 
for the various holidays during the month and shifts 
in employment distribution of one type or another. 
Only three industries showed lower hourly earnings in 
November than in October—leather tanning and fin- 
ishing, news and magazine printing and heavy equip- 
ment. Since January, 1941, the base date of the Little 
Steel formula, hourly earnings have increased 43.5% 
and since the month before the start of the war, Au- 
gust, 1939, the increase has been 51.3%. 

Weekly earnings have varied little in the last three 
months. They declined 0.5% from September to Oc- 
tober and then rose 0.4% in November, leaving the 
November average of $45.70 only 4 cents less than 
that of September. Averages for these three months 


Average Weekly Earnings in 25 Manufacturing 
Industries 
Source: Tur Conrerence Boarp 
Index Numbers, 1923=100 
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were lower than during any month since April, 1943, 
but higher than during any month before then. The 
greatest change in weekly earnings from October to 
November was in the meat-packing industry where a 
large increase in the length of the work week raised 
weekly earnings 10.3% over the month. Since Novem- 
ber, 1944, the average weekly return for the composite 
of the twenty-five industries has declined 7.5% but 
since January, 1941, and August, 1939, it has increased 
49.3% and 67.5%, respectively. 

The increase in the cost of living from October to 
November was the same as that in weekly earnings, 
so real weekly earnings, or the amount of goods and 
services that could be purchased with the actual 
weekly return, did not change during the month. 
However, it was 8.8% less than in last November. 
In spite of the rise in the cost of living, the amount 
received by the average production worker would buy 
20.3% more in November than in January, 1941, and 
31.8% more than in August, 1939. 


HOURS 

Average hours, like weekly earnings, showed very 
little change in the three months from September to 
November. After dropping 1.1 hours from August to 
September, they remained unchanged in October, and 
decreased only 0.2 hour in November. The November 
work week of 42.1 hours was shorter than during any 
month since December, 1941, but longer than during 
any month from May, 1931, to that date (with the 
single exception of July, 1933). It was 3.5 hours, or 
7.7%, less than in November, 1944. The average 
hours of women workers dropped below forty a week 
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EARNINGS, HOURS, EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS, PRODUCTION WORKERS*', 25 MAN UFACTURING INDUSTRIES 
Nore: Hourly earnings are not wage rates, because they include overtime and other monetary compensation 


Index Numbers, 1923=100 


Average 
average Nominal 


oe Avene | soars per 
Earnings al * A 


Actual 
1944 November.......... } $49. 42 45.6 44.2 A : 185.7 255.9 
December........... : 49.91 45.8 44.3 AO) 180-90) 218756 258.9 
1945 January. <ccaiesis a 50.80 46.2 44.3 4 191.5 190.9 Z 262.5 
Rebruary,..2.0.<c- - 50.58 46.0 44.3 4 | 191.8 | 190.1 93.5 261.2 
Marches. cence cad eh 50.99 46.1 44.4 5 193.1 191.6 93.7 261.0 
APES aemiin celelacaisisian- 50.13 45.4 44.4 .6 | 192.3 | 188.4 92.3 252.5 
May. sicko rhe teens = 49.62 45 .0 44.3 3 191.4 186.5 91.5 244.1 
a Den eC opisineticac 50.33 45.2 44.3 4 192.1 189.1 91.9 241.3 
VOY. cee tees ‘ 49.00 44.3 44.2 4 191.2 184.1 90.0 226.8 
Ata gusts see csc0.0 : 47.73 43.4 44.1 2 |) IOLS |) 1794 88.2 214.4 
September.......... . 45.74 42.3 43 . 4 6°). 183.9. Priee 86.0 178.4 
Obtoberk:. Saxe ss ; 45.50r] 42.3r, 43.1 4 187.6 171.07 86.0r 178.0r 
November. ot e500 ; 45.70 42.1 42.9 3 188.7 LTT 85.6 178.1 
See footnotes on page 17 
EARNINGS AND HOURS, PRODUCTION WORKERS'!, NOVEMBER, 1945 
Nore: Hourly earnings are not wage rates, because they include overtime and other monetary compensation 
Average Earnings Average Hours per Week per Production Worker 
InpusTRY 
Agricultural implement..............-+06+ ee eeeseeees 42.7 41.5 44.3 44.5 
IAUUORNODILE aa oicias cate aie ier tae ease ene Ooice Ta tereya ae apa atv epel aie 34.44 36 .6r 41.0a 41.5r 
Boot and shoe... 2.5. .ee cece wees es seein eceeeees 40.8 41.3 42.4 43.0 
Chemical....... pcm go oo ae eamoo ers one ar amare occ 41.0 41.7 42.3 42.8 
ay Or. Prod uci genes cys al. oie srershane, = session gin asgcce Slide sian 39.9 40 .0r 42.5 42.5 
Cotton—N Ortlioeenes pone nett een eee nee e ete te eee 43.7 43.9 42.7 42.7 
Electrical manufacturing.............6.+eeceeeesseees 41.3 41.2 41.0 41.1 
Furniture’. .... Asie piaievid 4/0'4 oF an big try wid a9 + srniel «invebessum 4 43.0 43.5 43.9 44.2 
Mosiery. and Kir POGdS wares actent. sterner ecie's ohne oe eases 39.6 40.6 42.0 42.1 
Jrontandtsteeltnc, 2 cette sactacan octee Neer tee oes 41.9 41.7 41.6 42.1 
eather tanning and finishing sis. ce ciae y= odes 2s wire 44.3 45.3 45.0 45.1 
Dumber snd millon 495-0 eyes sees sane, 42.5 42.1r | 46.2 46. 5r 
West packer gia ert dem vets terrae aera y ae sree tren acta 50.6 47.2 41.1 40.9 
Paints nnidivarisuew, dao. eciini esse sRotetes ads Gas a 43.9 44.5r 42.2 44.7r 
Apex BTIGMTS TES wile ex sveusinio a Sra eteee Vous a ele tassig sede ate ke 48.5 49.1 44.7 44.8 
Paper products...... Forge pegs od ho Mae Gugrse +e TEN Meads 44.4 44.1 44.7 44.7 
Printing—book and job. iv. iiiils os <a cea Panes ebden 45.1 45.1 44.1 44-1 
Printing—news and magazine, .... 5.2 0.66+ 5002s synneles 42.6 43 .2 40.9 40.9 
Rubber...... Pee eee cent cece rere ence eens ee nees 40.2 41.0 42.0 42.1 
i; Rubber’ tires and tubesien dooce weoes eee oe 39.1 39.6 41.6 41.7 
42 eOther rubber productssanwe detansalanwe Asada 42.2 43.4 42.8 42.9 
rm TAY Ol fs ica, Saptttia tian oi hat ne nes aire ities 43.0 44. 3r 41.5 42.4 
BL Le ey Leen ee ee ee 42.0 42.7 41.9 42.1 
1. Woolen and worsted goods..............0.00c0005 42.4 42 5r 42.5 42.1 
2. Other woolen products®s. 9; axepariy shoe ena ols es 41.4 42.9 40.8 42. 1 
Houndries and machine shops... 60.2100 srree seve sees 42.9 42. Tr 43.5 43. 6r 
He Houndried, -vanei<: ipo Maia irate Sams cceae ecu atte rata 42.9 42.3 42.5 42.4 
Be Machines and machine tools.................0.05. 44.1 44.5 44.3 44.4 
Se ULleay vy CCUIp ia Git \s.5 cadie aotiaeeros ats vice reine ack 41.8 41.3 43.1 43.1 
4. Hardware and small parts................0s.0000- 43 .4 43.5 42.9 Ge 
BaOther products). tas ewe casera tate een arent 43.0 42. 8r 44.3 iid 
25 INDUSTRIES....... 
2 a an dint A ague we Meas iy ae aan ie 42.1 42.3r 42.9 43.1 
emen 
wee eees a 41.9 42 5 41.8 42.0r 
rere ELI Oy. a ateiintotcast ye cone taag tig «eta ee eee AA 5 4h 4 42.8 42 6 
2 ave TP a ee hee ee 42.1 42.3r 42.9 43.1 
TECRBIG yar ccole 
Bi eRe vn.5 1st ch UP GAM TURAL RED Yale 43.4 43.2 46.8 46.9 
SDPO TELCO rttagsase? mY bacun. ese crater! eietarieat rene endear ha ays 36.4 40.8 41.2 


See footnotes on page 17 


for the first time since October, 1942, with the women 


ere sores forty hours a week on the job. Nominal h 
in thirteen individual industries putting in less than ours aiweek, 


or the scheduled number of hours of operation of a 
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plant, shift or department for one week, continued 
the decline begun in July. They averaged 42.9 hours 
in November or 1.5 hours less than the wartime peak 
of 44.4 hours which was reached in March and 
April, 1945. 

A slight drop from the October level was shown in 
the preliminary employment index for November, 
but the change was so small that the final figure 
could easily move in the opposite direction. Similarly, 
the preliminary payroll index showed only a very 
slight increase from October. 

Employment in the cement industry increased 
44% from October to November. The additional 
workers were all in the semi-skilled and skilled group, 
which comprised 91.2% of the total in November, 
as compared with 90.6% in October. Wage-rate in- 
creases kept average hourly earnings from declining 
as much as the shortened work week would indicate. 
Average hours of all workers dropped 1.4% from 
October to November, but average hourly earnings 
decreased only 0.1%. 

Substantial wage-rate increases plus longer work- 
ing hours raised the hourly earnings of the workers 
in the petroleum industry 1.7% above the previous 
month’s average. Reported wage-rate increases av- 
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Wage-rate Increases and Workers Affected 


Source: Tum Conrerence Boarp 
25 Manufacturing Industries 
Date i 
Boek | rate 
Affected crease 

1944 
November), .0 wetteries cine 0.4% 6.8% 
December...... 0.1 5.8 

1945 
SEUNUALY Pretioa, ite ess eakecse ere oe 0,2 5.3 
HEDGE Vii cram ere ten ari 0.6 5.9 
INEARCHN  aatcy stiemauser aiemeth oyee 0.4 3.8 
ADLile tiers Tee are te Wi hed 
INLAY eV tariurant tine tartar oe Vie, 5.0 
PUNO: Aca an hata e cet oe il al 9.9 
al ual Vint weaameeys ee Mewes eters ae 0.4 5.3 
ANwUSt See Gls Leno 0.4 4.5 
SEplembeLan acme ae mh a 1.5 5.3 
OCODEE Ee ak ca toe core Hats 7.0 
November. ss haan weet 4.2 9.5 


eraged 15% for 5.7% of the workers. At $1.319 an 
hour, the November earnings were the highest re- 
corded in this series. Average hours, however, al- 
though they were slightly longer than in October, 
were much shorter than during the previous months 
of 1945. Both skilled and unskilled workers averaged 


EARNINGS, EMPLOYMENT, MAN HOURS, AND PAYROLLS, PRODUCTION WORKERS'!, NOVEMBER, 1945 
Index Numbers, 1923=100 
Nore: Hourly earnings are not wage rates, because they include overtime and other monetary compensation 


Average Earnings 
Employment en Ne ere Payrolls 
—— Hourly, Actual 
Actual Real 
Noy. Oct. Nov Oct. Nov Oct Oct. 
i Rrpleant ltt. ye 205.3 | 200.7 | 177.7 | 168.4 | 166.5 | 158.4 | 164.7 | 162.0 | 142.1 | 135.8 | 292.7 | 272.8 
cc rime neon Le eabglsiciis®: 197.9a| 193.87] 142.9a| 151.07] 183.9a| 142.17] 62.4a| 86.17] 45.0a| 66.07] 89.2a| 190.07 
Bh widely. Gewes cid oder inners 158.1 | 157.9 | 140.5 | 142.1 | 131.7 | 183.7] 88.5] 86.6] 78.7) 77.9 | 124.8 | 198.1 
Fas pe ore ane eee 299 2 | 220.3 | 179.7 | 181.2 | 168.4 | 170.5 | 165.9 | 165.2 | 134.4 | 136.1 | 998.1 | 999.3 
Oitiaa North ge ok ee oe vs 195.1 | 188.3 | 178.4 | 172.9 | 167.2 | 162.7 | 34.1] 33.7] 31.2] 30.9] 60.8] 58.3 
Electrical manufacturing............... 197.7 | 197.47] 171.3 | 170.37) 160.5 | 160.27} 187.6 | 183.97) 162.1 | 158.5r) 321.4 | 313.2r 
Reeth ear ebieth or sedicuieecieGl shes corvmzes 198.8 | 193.8 | 177.1 | 174.7 | 166.0 | 164.3 | 76.6 | 69.9] 68.3] 63.0 | 185.7 | 192.1 
Hosiery and knit goods................ 237.7 | 235.9 | 203.8 | 207.0 | 190.5 | 194.7 | 74.0} 72.0] 63.3 | 63.1 | 150.4 | 149.0 
Tron and steel...........-..-.--++--+.] 904.7 | 200.7 | 149.4 | 145.7 | 140.0 | 187.1 | 108.8 | 106.8 | 79.0] 76.9 | 162.5 | 154.9 
Leather tanning and finishing.......... 210.9 | 211.1 | 196.1 | 200.6 | 183.8 | 188.7 | 70.1] 71.2] 65.8] 67.8 | 187.5 | 142.8 
Humber and millworkics .4..s scence 235.3 | 234.5 | 202.0 | 199.17) 189.3 | 187.3r) 41.2 | 42.0r 85.4 | 35.7r) 83.2 | 83.6r 
Micstphckinghi Mites aso inlet BL 203.6 | 197.7 | 206.8 | 187.6 | 193.8 | 176.5 | 96.5 | 92.7] 98.2] 88.1 | 199.6 | 173.9 
Pisink andwartisl civevcies sss .caie~s 188.5 | 186.07] 177.3 | 177.47] 166.2 | 166.97] 138.1 | 133.27] 129.8 | 126.97] 244.9 | 236.37 
Papecand pulpoul ey ede hs...<thee 187.3 | 187.1 | 175.5 | 177.8 | 164.5 | 167.8 | 121.1 | 116.6 | 113.3 | 110.5 | 212.5 | 207.3 
Dupes Prcductaya 7. m6. sda. AS ee 199.3 | 197.8 | 185.2 | 182.9 | 173.6 | 172.1 | 167.9 | 164.0 | 156.7 | 151.9 | 811.0 | 300.0 
Printing—hools and jobs... 0-4». <-| 174.0 | 172.1 }27L.0.| 169.1 |160,8'] 150.1 } 1297:8 | 495.81 195.6") 128.2] 218.5 211.9 
Printing—news and magazine.......... 178.5 | 179.2 | 168.6 | 171.8 | 158.0 | 161.6 | 114.6 | 111.0 | 108.5 | 106.6 193.2 190.7 
b emt. SOR Ly cise 190.1 | 189.8 | 170.7 | 173.5 | 160.0 | 163.2 | 126.1 | 120.5 | 113.1 | 110.3 | 215.3 | 209.1 
an ee det ics “"""""*"! Joe’ | 176.07] 164.8 | 168.0 | 154.5 | 153.0] 80.9 | 80.7r| 74.8] 76.9r| 133.3 | 135.6r 
Reine ons ek etd? "6 79h  e" 100: | 185.17] 168.5 | 160.57] 157.9 | 156.6r] 64.2 | 62.6 | 56.8 | 56.8 | 108.2 | 104.27 
dries and mach ine shops... 203.5 | 202 3.3 | 174.97] 165.2 | 164.57] 138.8 | 198.17] 119. Or} 243.8 | 241.57 
rem ine nome eee as 187.6. ins 153.2 | 151.2 | 148.8 | 146.8 | 145.3 | 195.5 | 122.5 | 236.8 | 229.9 
°° Machines and machine tools.......| 212.9 | 210.7 | 189.0 | 188.5 | 177.1 | 177.3 | 132.1 | 180.9 | 117.0 | 117.0 | 949.7 | 246.7 
8. Heavy equipment................ 184.8 | 185.1 | 156.5 | 155.2 | 146.7 | 146.0 | 117.2 | 118.9) 99.4] 99.6 | 188.4 | 184.5 
4. Hardware and small parts.........| 215.0 | 215.0 | 192.8 | 192.9 | 180.7 | 181.5 | 129.4 | 130.7 115.8 ree 249.5 252.1 
i Other products..............-.-+-| 206.3 | 205.07] 181.8 | 179.9r) 170.4 | 169.27 143.3 | 141.77} 126.2 | 124.37) 260.5 | 254.97 
95 ia Pace 201.3 | 199.4 | 171.7 | 171.0r] 160.9 | 160.97} 103.7 | 104.17] 88.8 89.5r| 178.1 | 178.0r 


ollowing: Rayon producing, rubber tires and tubes, other rubber products, woolen and worsted 
1 shipbuilding, 
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EARNINGS AND HOURS, MALE AND FEMALE PRODUCTION WORKERS', NOVEMBER, 1945 
Nore: Hourly earnings are not wage rates, because they include overtime and other monetary compensation 


Aut Maur 


Average Earnings 


InpustTRY 


Agricultural implement..............-. 
Automobile) sacs ns oceas oot icie nes 


Rayon sproducing®s «gs us. «.seuecer 
Cotton=Noarthninnisacccion re renee rere 


Murniture sige «of corte 368 00 lsiorete Setolaloieis 
Hosiery and knit goods............-+-- 
Tron’ and steelSsqete cc a stein sir esiciesl< « 
Leather tanning and finishing.......... 
Lumber and millwork................- 
Meatipackingiace enone ee ce eiate ers 
Paint/and varnishing evs): sorts ners 
Paper-and, pulps ence een cos 
Paperiproducts #2. wees occ sauetenrere st 
Printing—book and job................ 
Printing—news and magazine........... 
Mubberesse cece ceeean en kero po wontrenssic 

1. Rubber tires and tubes............ 

2. Other rubber products............ 
Siland rayonw.c.0 0. eee ean 


1. Woolen and worsted goods........ 
2. Other woolen products®........... 
Foundries and machine shops........... 
DS Round ries ys. sac secs ss uid oes rereeye 


8. Heavy equipment................ 
4, Hardware and small parts......... 
5. Other products: cc 22 sis see atte rece nie 
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See footnotes on page 17 


more per hour in November and the hours of the 
latter group were increased. 

Aircraft factories showed only a small decline in 
employment from October to November. Hourly 
earnings of all workers dropped slightly and the aver- 
age work week was 0.2 hour longer than in the pre- 
vious month. Women workers, who comprised 32.1% 
of the total in November as against 32.3% in October. 
showed increased hourly earnings in the later month, 
as well as a longer work week. 

Employment in shipyards decreased 20.5% from 
October to November. The decline from October, 
1943, when the greatest number of workers was em- 
ployed, amounted to 73.9%. Working hours increased 
1.3 hours, or 3.6% over the previous month, but still 
remained well under forty hours a week so that the 
longer hours did not mean much more premium pay 
for overtime. Hourly earnings rose only 0.5%, but 
weekly earnings were increased 4% over the month. 
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The nominal week for the shipyard workers, or their 
scheduled hours per week, was cut almost eight hours 
from the level of January and February, 1945, when 


an average of 48.5 hours of work per week was 
scheduled. 


LABOR STATISTICS IN NOVEMBER 


H ourly earnings in November were 0.9% greater 
than in the previous month and in November, 1944. 
At $1.089 they were 84.6% more than in 1929. 


Weekly earnings rose 0.4% from October to No- 
vember. They were 7.5% less than last November’s 
average and 60.1% higher than in 1929. 


“Real” weekly earnings remained unchanged over 
the month but were 8.8% less than during November 
of last year. Since 1929 they have risen 50.1%. 

_Hours per week were reduced 0.2 hour or 0.5% 
since October. They were 3.5 hours or 7.7% lower 
than a year ago, and 12.8% below the 1929 average. 
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EARNINGS AND HOURS, UNSKILLED AND SKILLED AND SEMI-SKILLED MALE PRODUCTION WORKERS}, NOV. 1945 


Norte: Hourly earnings are not wage rates, 


Average Earnings 


because they include overtime and other monetary compensation 


SKILLED AND Semi-SKILLED 


Average Hours Average Earnings 


TROUSTHY Average Hours 
Peon i eek 7 per Week per 
ction Worker Howie Weekly Production Worker 
ee RES EN fee a a Sea ea eepablel _Now Oct. Oct. Nov. Oct. 
eee ioplement... S605... sv « ite 41.3 | 40.4 |$1.189 181.161 1851.40 1848.84 | 43.2] 42.1 
Automobiles. 3...........seeeeeeeenes .049a} 1.046r 36.2a| 87.6r| 1.314a 45.16a| 48.117] $4.4a| $6.87 
Boot and shoe?........-..00-s00c20004 494 | 499 43.2 | 43.5] 1.001 41.91 | 42.18] 41.9] 42.2 
- on ae FP erent REI: BES Ae 1.007 .985 43.3 43.9 | 1.270 52.44 | 58.37 | 41.3 42.3 
an oT ea a ta Fo. . 782 .790r 40.4 40.2r| 1.071 44.07 | 44.937} 41.2 41.4r 
“t on OTED. eee eee eee . 826 .820 46.6 46.3 . 992 46.08 | 44.86 46.4 46.9 
3 ectrical manufacturing............... .907 | .903r 41.0 | 41.8 | 1.264 53.22 | 53.07r} 42.1] 42.0 
Saeeee ae Sierntareegare sabe iainncy Se canine e .987 . 886 42.6 43.6 | 1.101 47.60 | 47.60 | 43.2 43.9 
: ot ip : MG POOUSe uteri eka aa .888 .885 47.1} 48.1 | 1.295 56.14 | 56.61} 43.4] 43.9 
ron an PEE isan e Cone van dcees .957 .901 40.7 40.2 | 1.294 54.87 | 53.87 | 42.4 42.2 
Leather tanning and finishing.......... .870 869 45.2 | 45.9 | 1.088 49.52 | 50.46 | 45.5] 46.6 
Lumber and millwork................. .822 .805r 42.8 | 42.87] 1.215 51.78 | 51.227) 42.6] 42.2r 
Meat packing’ wake teen eee eee ee sees . 854 .854 50.5 47.4 | 1.053 55.55 | 50.28 52.7 49.2 
Rantiandtyarnishvee ne ce uses e 48.1 48.0r} 1.174 50.20 | 50.587] 42.8 43 .6r 
IFApeT and pPulpease sic. a uaa Red aancvats 45.9 | 47.1] 1.030 52.12 | 52.73 | 50.6] 51.2 
Bliper producti... 5c .cc sevens ++. 45.4| 44.4 | 1.118 52.88 | 52.58 | 47.2] 47.2 
Printing—book and job................ 47.2| 47.1] 1.471 68.72 | 69.90 | 46.7| 47.5 
Printing—news and magazine.......... 40.4] 40.4 | 1.465 63.86 | 64.80] 48.6] 44.5 
Rubber....... eee ee eee 43.0 43.9 | 1.296 52.41 | 58.80 40.4 41.5 
1. Rubber tires and tubes............ 42.2 43.2 | 1.367 53.91 | 54.73 39.4 40.0 
2. Other rubber products............ 48.2 48.5 | 1.145 48.92 | 51.66 42.7 44.8 
VCO Lee mE Se  rctecm, so atest 43.0 43.1} 1.111 49.08 | 48.25r) 44.2 44.8 
1. Woolen and worsted goods........ 42.5 | 41.8r| 1.073 49.11 | 48.207] 45.8] 45.5 
2. Other woolen products®........... 44.3 | 46.3] 1.158 49.08 | 48.81 | 42.4] 43.9 
Foundries and machine shops........... 43.2 | 42.87) 1.244 53.71 | 53.477} 43.2] 43.1 
Ve Foundries Sisicraie wine se tee eee e eens 43.1 42.8 | 1.179 50.69 | 49.59 | 43.0 42.4 
2, Machines and machine tools....... 44.8 | 44.8 | 1.226 54.67 | 54.64 | 44.6] 44.9 
3. Heavy equipment................ 41.1] 89.9 | 1.299 54.55 | 54.41] 42,0] 41.7 
4. Hardware and small parts......... 44.6 | 44.6 | 1.207 53.82 | 53.46 | 44.2] 44.3 
Se Other products: 02. oc ees see at 43.5 | 43.27) 1.238 53.57 | 53.227} 48.3 43 .2r 
WARINDURERIMS tors: vote cotinn= os 6k s b 43.1 43 .O7r|$1.226 .218 |®52.05 |$52.07r} 42.6 42.9 
G@emenverc ns ote eee eee sees re 38.1 38.9 | .911 912 |$38.51 |%39.10 42.3 42.9 
etroleumirefining. ec). se ciek oe elas» wl 40.4 | 39.2 | 1.354 329 | 61.01 | 59.83 | 45.0] 45.0 
26 INDUSTRIES’. .... Sc EL EO 43.0 42 .9r|$1. 226 .2177|$52.10 |$52.10r] 42.6 42 .9r 
PANECEAL LSet fees. Sete sicigis as’ s Sie 41.9 43.0 |$1.309 $57.64 |857. 52 44.0 43.7 
SHI DUI Salas an eres el ale ars be 36.4 35.0 | 1.379 .876 | 52.28 | 50.38 37.9 36.6 


NOTE: The wage data here given are for cash payments only and 
do not take into consideration the value of such wage equivalents as 
reduced or free house rents or other special services rendered by the 
company to employees. Various forms of wage equivalents are in use 
in industrial establishments in many localities, but the part which they 
play as compensation for work performed cannot be taken into ac- 
count in a study of this character. 

1Production and related workers. For definition, see March, 
1945, Management Record, page 80. 

2Based on data collected by the Automobile Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation and THE CONFERENCE Boarp 

3Revised series; data for earlier months available upon request. 
Actual average figures revised since June, 193%; indexes of employ- 
ment, man hours and payrolls since August. 1943; other indexes since 
January, 1935. 


Employment (preliminary) declined 0.4% over the 
month and 24.7% since last November. It was 2.7% 
greater than in 1929. 

Man hours (preliminary) were 0.8% lower than in 
October. Since last November they have been re- 
duced 30.5% and since 1929, 10.5%. 

Payrolls (preliminary) increased 0.1% from Octo- 
ber to November, but were 30.4% less than in No- 
vember, 1944. They were 64.3% greater than in 1929. 


4Based on data collected by the Textile Economics Bureau, Inc. 
and Tae Conrerence Boarp. 

5Includes wood, metal, and upholstered household and office 
furniture. 

6Based on data collected by the American Iron and Steel Institute 
and Tum ConreRENCcE Boarp. 

™Not strictly comparable with data prior to July, 1945; revisions 
of averages for earlier months available at a later date. 

8Principally rugs. 

9Sj]k'and rayon industry not included, as adequate data for unskilled 
and skilled groups are not available for this industry. 

ge ane) figures; General Motors data not available due to 
strike. 


rRevised. 


No significant changes occurred in any of the pay- 
roll statistics of the twenty-five manufacturing indus- 
tries from October to November. Hourly earnings 
rose after declining for four consecutive months, and 
weekly earnings also increased slightly. The work 
week was a little shorter, and real weekly earnings 
remained at the October level. 


Exvizasetu P. ALLISON 
Division of Labor Statistics 
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Cost of Living in the United States 
Source: THe CONFERENCE BoaRD 
Index Numbers, 1923=100 


Cost of Living 120 oe 
in November Sear: Spe 


ora fail Bias 
SJ 
| 
| ani Bias 


ALL ITEMS INCLUDE FUEL AND LIGHT 


a aes COST of living for wage earners and lower 
salaried clerical workers rose for the second con- 
secutive month. The present level, 106.7 (1923=100), 
represents an advance of 0.4% over October, the 
largest monthly increase observed since June, 1945. 
A year ago the index was 105.3. The value of the 
1923 dollar fell to 93.7 cents in November as com- CO gad ads 
pared with 94.1 in October and 95.0 a year ago. 

The index for food reached 113.9, resulting in 
the largest gain over the month, traceable to con- 
tinuing price increases on eggs and fresh vegetables 
and to the discontinuance of the subsidy on butter. 
Higher tobacco costs caused the 0.1% rise in the 
sundries index. Of the remaining major budgetary 
categories, only fuel and light declined over the 


1946 


for which data are available experienced higher liv- 
ing costs, the average annual increase being 1.6%. 
For more than six months, 60 or more cities have 
shown no annual declines. Huntington (West Vir- 
ginia) with a gain of 4.1% led the group of seven 
cities having percentage increases higher than 2.5%. 

The all-items index for International Falls (Min- 


month; both the housing and clothing indexes re- nesota) for which data are compiled quarterly, 
Hamed Methent former levels: dropped to 101.8 (November, 1944=100), or 0.5% 

In an increasing number of cities, living costs have below the index for August. The components which 
climbed since V-J day. In November, 58 of the 63 remained constant are housing (100.0), and house- 
reporting cities showed gains, as compared with 29 furnishings (100.8). The greatest decline occurred in 
in October and only 6 in September. No change the clothing index, which fell from 102.6 in August 
occurred in three cities, while in two others slight to 100.8 in November. The other lowered indexes 
declines were noted. Increases higher than 0.5% were food, at 105.6, and sundries, at 99.5. Over the 
were shown for eleven of the cities, of which Duluth, year, the weighted total showed a net gain of 1.8%, 


Los Angeles and Bridgeport led with rises of 1.9%, principally caused by rising food costs, which were 
0.9%, and 0.8%, respectively. The average increase 5.6% higher in November than they were a year ago. 


amounted to 0.4%. FLOREN 
) cE S. GEIGER 
Since November, 1944, all but two of the 63 cities Division of Labor Statistics 


COST OF LIVING IN THE UNITED STATES, AND PURCHASING VALUE OF THE DOLLAR 


Weighted i i 
Date Average of Food Housing! sea om Ss ee Val i: 
: ; alue 0 
ens Total | Men’s Women’s Total? | Electricity Gas Dollar 
Index Numbers, 1923=100 
1944 November........} 105.8 | 111.1 91.0 93.9 | 102.9 84.8 5 
; 2. 95.8 6. 5 
December........| 105.7 | 112.3 91.0 94.0 | 108.0 84.9 95.8 ny ve: ae a 
1945 January..........| 105.7 | 112.1 91.0 94.2 | 108.4 ‘ 5 
; ; 4.9 95.8 66.9 
February... wa 105.5 111.2 91.0 94.3 | 103.6 84.9 96.1 66.9 rie es mae 
arch... mestytt 5, 8 91.0 94.5 | 103.8 85.2 96.1 66.9 
Ape heiee ev |0 ROSA ATL, 91.0 94.8 | 104.0 35.5 mE ies a 
5 91. O4. 85.5 96.0 66.9 94.5 4 
May.o.ee sess... 106.2 112.7 91.0 94.9 | 104.1 85.6 96.2 66.9 94.5 ais : oa: 
te ¥ y 0 94.7 | 103.8 85.5 96.3 66.9 
HC he ee 106.9 | 114.9 91.0 94.6 | 103.8 85 oe ra oe 
r 85.3 97.3 66.9 04.5 | 1 
August...........] 106.6 | 118.9 91.0 94.6 | 103.9 85 5 : ra es 
; , : : 85.3 97.5 66. 
September........| 106.2 | 112.9 91.0 94.6 | 103.9 85.3 97.4 66 i eye aE ; ae 
October.......... 106.3 | 112.8 91.0 94.9 | 103.9 85.8 97.4 66.9 94.5 | 115.4 rect 
November........} 106.7 | 118.9 91.0 94.9 | 104.0 85.7 98.9 66.9 94.5 | 115.5 cake 
Percentage Changes 
Oct. 1945 to Nov. 1945.) +0.4 +1.0 0 0 a 
Nov. 1944 to Nov. 1945. | AUB | +38 0 | Piet Leen oe a | i | : | eae | et 
“1.4 


1Data on housing collected twice annually, May 15, and October 15, 


Tacludes fuel ab well av eledtrictly and gas It is assumed no change has occurred since October 15, 1945, 


COST OF LIVING IN SIXTY CITIES 


Source: Tur Conrerence Boarp 


Nore: These indexes do NOT show intercity differences in price level or standards of living. They show 
only changes in living costs in each city, which changes may be compared with those Sor other cities. 


Index Numbe P ta; 
: Jan., 1989 =100 Changes EST teres 
ATY, City ae aaa Gok a ae 
Oct, 1945 | Nov. 1944 Oct. 1945 19 
Nov. 1945 | Oct. 1945 | Nov. 1944 to hs Noy. 1945 | Oct. 1945 | Nov. 1944 oe aie a 
Nov. 1945 | Nov. 1945 Nov. 1945 | Nov. 1945 
Akron Chicago 
Food. ie: Se ee 150.1 149.7 146.2 +0.3 Bee || BOOS an Mute wack 146.1 146.0r] 141.5 +0.1 +3.3 
Housing! RC OTR te ae 118.8 | 118.8 0 O} | Housing... sh | LOS SaMELOS Oui 05e8 0 0 
Clothing. wohe Siale ew eisles 130.0 128.9 —0.2 +0.6 | Clothing............ 183.8 18357 133.0 +0.1 +0.6 
Fuel and ght... . 18 114.8 | 112.5 0 +1.6 | Fuel and light....... 99.9 99.9 98.9 0 +1.0 
Housefurnishings..... 120.9 | 118.8 0 +1.8 | Housefurnishings....| 130.0 | 180.1] 125.8 0.1] 43.3 
Sundries.2 &. fh... 45. 124.2 | 124.1 +0.1 SHO 52 Suindties 0. dv. «ee. L196 11956 18 1779 0 +1.4 
Weighted Total. ... . 129.7 128.27] +0.1 +1.2 8 7 5 +1.9 
Atlanta 
TBO oe os, Saez Os 151.2 148.8 —0.1 Seale a) OO. <6 we. hae Ae 8 ae 
TUG WEIN Ly. ee ss Pee 99.2 99.2 0 0 | Housing! 9 9 
CIGENINE OER Gan oes 131.2 129.5 +0.1 $104.1 Clothing... ....2.2. 2718 8st +0.9 
Fuel and light........ 112.3) 118.1 0 —0.7 | Fuel and light....... .8| 106.0 -0.1 
Housefurnishings. ... . 125.8 122.3 0 +2.5 2 125.1 +0.1 
DMBUIES es Bh. 5.0.< ra 2 8 Sundhes. dae ser. 18 | 1116.5 +3.8 
Z. 6 8 Weighted Total....| 125.2 | 124.8 | 122.8 +2.0 


Fuel and light... .. 
Housefurnishings. . 
DUNGESA «Ae 5. 6 2 


Weighted Total 


EO Gp Stic cea oa F ). 139.17 


aes , : ‘ Housing: oe. ae 109.7 | 109.7 | 109.7 0 

. 5 ; , s Clothing). a... ee. 137.2 1387.5 134.9 —0.2 +1.7 
+3.5 | Fuel and light....... 104.9 104.9 106.3 0 -1.3 

SS jy ad te | 137.8 Housefurnishings....} 126.8 126.5 132.0 +0.2 -3.9 

oe eee 124.8 Sundries. fac oct 128.7 128.6 128.5 +0.1 +0.2 


Be by Bes 156.7 DOSHOe IE URSA S07. | OOds. 41. thes os bbe 8 are ef 

ae e0s:.7 105.7 105.7 ae .6 6 .6 

helo. 1. 1320 130.9 Clothing yd... 26 ses 4 we 0 ; +1.9 
eat 1052019 105-018 10128 Fuel and light....... 89.1 89.1 89.1 0 

ete 220.8 120.8 120.2 Housefurnishings....} 130.6 129.7 129.2 +0.7 +1.1 
A PeTS1.3 121.2 121.2 Sundries: ah. ak ote ds 126.3 126.2 124.57) +0.1 +1.4 
..o| 129.4 129.2 127.8 Weighted Total....| 128.0 127.3 125.5 +0.5 +2.0 


cova Sea Se a) ee 139.2 137.9 136.4 +0.9 ster ke PL HOO ac -ate de, coo aint > 
Housing!..........--.} 108.5 | 103.57] 103.5 0 0 
Clothing... cn. ...o-2- 128.9 128.9 129.5 0 =0.5 wanda eees ni 
Fuel and light........ 118.9 | 118.9 | 122.8 0 -3.2 | Fuel and light....... . 
Housefurnishings..... 126.9 | 127.1 | 125.8rj) -0.2 +0.9 | Housefurnishings. ... ise +0.1 +2.3 
Sandesh donns< ars - 119.9 | 119.9 | 117.4 0 Sr iede FU SUICIES Aesetetre wi gh -the 122 +0.2 +0.5 
Weighted Total.....} 124.5 124.1 123.4 +0.3 +0.9 Weighted Total.... 125.7 +0.3 +0.9 
Bridgeport 
Hoda. coh sen aan 139.3 136.5 141.7 +2.1 tb | ER OOGN.. 0 Mi ahaes ste > 
Housmpet). <i. 2 ..--.2.) 106.5 106.5 106.5 0 0 it eee 
Glothing see <0 % 128.6 128.6 129.0 0 -0.3 | Clothing. ae Eriensi Wes iP 
Fuel and light........ 119.4 119.4 120.0 0 -—0.5 | Fuel and light , a ee hier 
Housefurnishings. .... 127.7 | 127.5 | 128.3) 40.2] -0.5 | Housefurnishings. ... +0.6 
SHmdries, 5. sb00-- > o- 197.3 137.8 128.5 0 =039) Sundries... os... -.00 : 
Weighted Total.....] 126.7 | 125.7 | 127.9|| +0.8| -0.9| Weighted Total... +1.8 
CRE aeele =f = ek 5 fay > Mirena ca 
ae. 23 : 
eae 30.2 yy vo b2, 
walang Jighity, .:.o.5-s ap sz Fuel and light eee 21. + 7 
Housefurnishings re ‘9 Housefurnishings....| 126, +0.2 
Stndties se RR: Ae ‘3 : Samarlesy iets 122. 4+1.2 
Weighted Total..... By : ; +1.2 Weighted Total....] 125. +0.6 


Gece eer cccvee 


land light... | ight... 
Hovsch aniitags se +0.6 | Housefurnishings. .. 
Sumaries.e tk 6 ost +0. SOMariestcgea neces ee 
Weighted Total +0.9 Weighted Total....) 131.1] 180. 
1Rents surveyed twice annually, May 15, and October 15, It is assumed no change has occurred since October 15, 1945, rRevised 
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COST OF LIVING IN SIXTY CITIES—Continued 


Source: Tue ConrrrENcE Boarp 


Nore: These indexes do NOT show intercity differences in price level or standards of living. They show 
only changes in living costs in each city, which changes may be compared with those for other cities. 


Index Numbers Percentage Index Numbers Percentage 
Jan., 1989 =100 Changes Jan., 1939 =100 Changes 
Crry : Citr Oct. 1945 | Nov. 1944 
Nov. 1945 | Oct. 1945 | Nov. 1944 to oO Nov. 1945 | Oct. 1945 | Nov. 1944 to to 
| Nov. 1945 | Nov. 1945 
Duluth Indianapolis 
ROG. Sees acta creas ; ; 137. : Rood)... 4.5. ARR ae ae 153.7 15324 146.9 +0.4 +4.6 
Housing's; ca. sate ‘ : 100. Housing's). 2 f= 107.9 | 107.9 | 107.9 0 0 
@lothings. 3... 500s ; F 137. F Clothing. =<. 22.62 127.8 Ay Cy e 127.0 +0.1 +0.6 
Fuel and light........ : ; 107. : : Fuel and light....... 113.5 113.5 112.0 0 +1.3 
Housefurnishings..... ‘ 43. 140. ; Housefurnishings....| 127.0 | 127.1] 125.5 -0.1 +1.2 
Sundries?) 09. 4.00 os. ; : ible ; Sandres 2.90 eae 129.1 | 127.6 | 126.0 +1.3 +2.5 
Weighted Total Weighted Total....| 131.3 | 130.7} 128.2 +0.5 +2.4 
Erie, Pa. Kansas City, Mo. 
Boog catherine a 151.7 151.47} 151.2 +0.2 209) | Pood... teagan 135.7 135.17 +0.4 +1.4 
Housing! soma errant 110.2} 110.2} 110.0 0 --0.2 | Housing... ..22 6. 105.5 | 105.5 0 0 
Clothing 2 eerie ec 149.5 149.5 144.2 0 Egy | Clothing <a .ene <a ns 135.2 135.27 0 +2.3 
Fuel and light........ 118.4 118.3 113.0 +0.1 +4.8 | Fuel and light....... REZSL 112.1 0 +2.4 
Housefurnishings..... 182.0 | 182.0] 180.7 0 +1.0 | Housefurnishings....| 123.4} 123.47 0 +0.2 
Stndriess.qanenantac 131.1 130.9 127.1 +0.2 =ESe) | (Sundriessn- 4h sees 128.0 128.0 0 +1.0 
Weighted Total..... 134.3 134.1 131.9 +0.1 +1.8 Weighted Total....| 126.0 125.8r +0.2 +1.1 
Fall River 
Rood: Asien ste © 187.7 136.9 137.4 +0.6 =0ES | HOO... cases octane r ; 8 
Housing!..........-..] 104.3 104.3 104.3 0 O° [| Hlousing*. o52 5. sie : ; 0 
Clothing .feee. o0.%- 138.0 138.0 134.9 0 =O. S' |) WlOtnINg. ae as eles - : 9 
Fuel and light ieee 114.3 115.8 117.0 -1.3 —2.3 | Fuel and light....... : .3 
Housefurnishings..... 1) ie ie ee > em Oe Oe) 0 +1.6 | Housefurnishings. ... k : 5 
Simdries4 une. gee es 128.4] 128.4] 126.7 0 10S) | Sundries: a. 2.. seers : E aT 
Weighted Total... 126.9] 126.8] 126.27] +0.1| +0.6 | Weighted Total.... 3 | 184.0 | 5 
Front Royal, Va. 
a ne or en 162.3| 162.3| 162.3 0 0 | Foods. HO 
Housing’. 3 ..c ese 107.3 ielO7.S) |melO7.S 0 0” | Housingi she. aacesne : ; 
Clothing. wee c eee eens 147.6 147.6 146.6 0 “0.7 | Clowning. sac. an ; +1.5 
Fuel and light........ 115.8] 115.3] 112.2 0 | +2.8 | Fuel and light....... : 0 
Housefurnishings. .... 132.4 | 132.4] 132.4 0 0 | Housefurnishings.... ; 5 +0.2 
Gintvies NLS. 8h 116.7| 116.7] 118.1 0 =1;@ | Sundries.2.255,. Se. 4 41.4 
Weighted Total..... 130.3 130.3 130.4 0 —0.1 j 


bance Mees acactesie Loe. ke PolOL taeda. Sy) O97] anos) | NoodL, sesh cae 0 
eee a ee. ; Housing esc 103.9 Bie 
es pois Sia Piavere ¥ ; 140.17 . Clothing.eee ee 130.6 +4.2 
Fuel and light........ 113.1] 113.1 +1.4 | Fuel and light....... 114.8 41.2 
Housefurnishings. .... 144.9} 144.9 +2.9 | Housefurnishings....} 130.0 40.7 
Sundries............. 127.1] 127.0 -o.% | Sundries... %...:. 8.6. 123.2 46.1 
Weighted Total..... 182.0} 131.9 +1.8 Weighted Total....] 129.0 +3.4 


adsl oO. 0: fh aetrd eR OOO. . cooacekios aye. Q 

‘G1 0 \be ened | Bowing ch, ce 2 

§ é 9 al ital eae 129.8 

Fuel and light........ 109.2 | 109.5] 108.07) -0.8] -+1.1] Fuel and light....... 101.5 

Housefurnishings. .... 129.2 | 129.2r) 127.6 0 +1.3 | Housefurnishings. ... 6 

Giaivies bh. ch lee, 120.7] 120.7] 120.8 0 —0.1 | Sundries............ 7 
Weighted Total..... 126.0 125.7 122.5ri) +0.2 +2.9 


rics cache Teen “if si ele rai thats ete 

ea Be 5.7 Housing*, occ <0 castes es i 
Clothing. iF. 20% 128.5 Oléthing,,:. <u. hie, a ; 
Fuel and light. |... '8 Fuel and light,...... eee I os 
Housefurnishings. .. . . af Housefurnishings. ... = aps 
Srndriess ws, icine ¢ 2 Sundries... ora, st. oa eee 


Weighted Total..... 9 +0 6 
Huntington, W. Va. 
Hood sa wortetiie, baests 150.9 149.2r} 147.9 +1.1 2.0 
Housing! ec 111.718.2112 é. tenes Hr eet Xf “ ie Ce rae | 
sth. a. 129.0] 199.0] 128.4 O° eos -.... 188.9 | 139. 
iy | Slothing. 1.05 ee ' 9.3] 136. 
Fuel and light ae a8 100.0 | 100.0} 100.0 0 0 | Fuel and light....... 99.0] 99.0 08 ; ia nang 
ae urnishings. .... be 139383| el See 1 0 +0.9 | Housefurnishings....} 131.1 131.1 | 198.2 0 sate 
undries............. 129.0] 129.0] 116.9 0 | +10.4 | Sundries............ 1144.3] 114.4] 114.2]) ~-o.1 bak 
Weighted Total..... 132.3 131.8 Meare +0.4 +4.1 Weighted Total....} 128.3 128.2r) 126.2 +0.1 +1 r 
Rents surveyed twice annually, May 15, and October 15. It is assumed no change has occurred since October 15, n.a.Not available rRevised 


2Compilation of indexes temporarily discontinued. 
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COST OF LIVING IN SIXTY CITIES—Continued 
Source: Tur Conrerence Boarp 


Nore: These indexes do NOT show intercity differences in pri Wot 
indexe f Z l price level or standards of | . They show 
only changes in living costs in each city, which changes may be compared with gee eee 


Index Numbers Percentage Index Numbe P 
em Jan., 1939 =100 Changes . Tan. 1939 = 100 Cae 
Oct. 1945 | Nov. 1944 Wks 
Nov. 1945 | Oct. 1945 | Nov. 1944 to a Nov. 1945 | Oct. 1945 | Nov. 1944 Chea ats oon 
: Nov. 1945 | Nov. 1945 Nov. 1945 | Nov. 1945 
by pati raukes Parkersburg, W. Va. 

Hee F etiedinior tic at +1.5 +3.1 Food. 6 eroia stent BEB 147.4 145.9 142.2 +1.0 +3.7 

cane Mate cehterna We aus 0 O | Housing’............} 104.2 | 104.2] 104.2 0 0 
Ful eyo ie Anta: Ae +0.4 aa We | Clothing aces ct on 124.9 124.9 125.3 0 0.3 

2 aa ight ee ae 0 +2.3 | Fuel and light....... 94.6 94.6 94.6 0 0 
: pune urnishings..... 0 —0.8 | Housefurnishings....| 133.2 | 1383.2] 181.1 0 +1.6 
MNEITIGS Sif ae:cidkero ily axe +0.6 -f18) | undress. 6. 65.0ce ac UNA stash | WNW ekss yal lef} 0 +0.4 


anes : ‘ : Oi 126.4 124. +1.6 


+2.1 


Selnine hs eibiarets miss. + : : : al Gr PLP OOG cares anree ante es 6 1 : 

See ae 0 eh Y 1 0 
ee Bs es Sau acs 1 Oni COLIN gee cere en ae tf ; 9 +0.2} +0.6 
and light........ +1.3 | Fuel and light....... 115.4 | 115.4] 110.4 0 +4.5 
ousefurnishings. .... : ; ; : +2.5 | Housefurnishings....}| 132.0 | 131.9 | 127.4 +0.1 +3.6 
Sind rien acne Saas. : i : el OF |) sundries#vn eae oem ce 125.1 125.1 | 125.3 0 0.2 


ees : ; ‘ é qa WW 


ok Reed inte eee drei’ .0 AL 9 ROI: gee ins tee 
a a ao 5.2 ee 2 Housing heci eet eae 
foe fee 0 0 & Clothing era acer +0.3 
Fuel and light........ 115.6 |e lis: & 6 Fuel and light....... +2.8 
Housefurnishings. ... . 1222 Lee e 4 Housefurnishings. . . . 42.4 
DO ICTIES cs crete wns on te 122.2} 122.2 5 Sundriesty..- aot 0 
Weighted Total..... 134.3 | 134.1 5 
Newark 
a ee 142.8] 141.3 OY hee ee ee 9 5 
Hovswig srs Ware. 101.4 | 101.4 Om |p Housing yan.esc tae 110.0 | 110.0 
Clothing iv.cs cai 127.4 | 127.4 Ov | [Clothings ne. oe 142.6 | 141.2 
Fuel and light........ 103:7 } 103.7 +0.9 | Fuel and light....... 124.9 | 124.9 
Housefurnishings. .... 184.7 | 134.7 +0.4 | Housefurnishings. ... 12255) el esino 
Sundries: tee J: Ace 119.9 | 119.8 =F O02 28 IP SUICE Siete «ener 116.0} 116.9 
Weighted Total..... 125.1 124.6 +2.2 Weighted Total. 428.1 | 127.9 +0.4 +0.5 
4 135.3 OG [BOO craton cot 9 143, ‘ 
Housing" & 26. ..-2- 105.35 105.3 Om) | lousing nae LOSTSe LOS AS: 0 0 
Glothinigs, . fsa. oar, 136.1 134.2 57s IP@louning. ms. » eae 135.2 134.0 0 +0.9 
Fuel and light........ 108.1 | 108.1 -3.4 | Fuel and light....... 109.4 | 114.2r 0 4.2 
Housefurnishings. .... 128.5 | 128.5 +0.3 | Housefurnishings.... 126.7 | 126.2 0 +0.4 
SSONGLIES A ge See vate 111.4} 111.4 =()ic 9) | SUM ries werner. Jee By iP ea +3.6 
Weighted Total..... 120.9 | 120.3 +0.2 Weighted Total.... “195.5 +1.8 
ogden net et as.o.)) 149.6) 14629 | eee ON Niet Bf OO. yeni ate - 
EEG USI ese rior ai 
Clothing 2 Beef wie. seeks 3: , LHe Ge Boa | 8 
Fuel and light........ ne 85. : Fuel and light....... 0 aa 
Housefurnishings..... 124.87] 123.9 +0.7 | Housefurnishings. ... 121.2 0 +0.7 
Sundress, faytenestinie,« 123.1 122.3 EUG Gg (ASIDE EAB no Gnesi ¢ 17.2 0 +2.2 
Weighted Total..... 130.4 128.67 0.3 +11 Weighted Total.... 127.3 +0. + +2.6 
New York Roanoke, Va. 
oe RO eee 148554) €141.0r) 180.0 PeE1.6 | 442.6) Foodaiv. yesvisies.. 150.6 | 151.4] +0.4{ -0.1 
ouster gem terres er- 100.8 | 100.8 | 100.8 0 OF | Housings nes eee 122.4 | 120.3 0 +1.7 
Clothing ey aati, 135.4 135.3r} 134.9 +0.1 FO | Clothing eeuer wee 134.6 132.8 +0.1 +1.4 
Fuel and light........ 107.5 | 109.8} 107.5 = mol O |} Fuel and light....... 109.8 | 107.9 0 +1.8 
Housefurnishings. .... 1SSic2) | sseee le Lode 0 +1.5 | Housefurnishings. ... 125.4} 123.87 0 +1.3 
Sundriest in... ER 123.6 123.6 122.3 0 SESIP BIE) | (Siuhaxebuecss | mereewcitre eater 1222 122.9 +0.1 —0.5 
Weighted Total..... 126.6 125.9 124.8 +0.6 +1.4 Weighted Total.... Tote 130.9r]| +0.2 +0.4 
Omaha : ~ Rochester 
Oo wat eee. 5 ane Nya 14906r|  1e8n6. | a) | 4-221) 1) Food ee... ou. 150.3 
lousing aay ae sce 6} 100.6 | 100.6 0 Ome eiliots tie eemar cer |e LOS. 
Ql othr oo. Gye raes aeerorens 9 130.5 128.6 +0.3 +1.8 ] Clothing. weet eee 135.0 
Fuel and light........ ton 108289] 1065 +0.2 +1.9 | Fuel and light....... 123.6 
Housefurnishings. .... -6-| 4¥45.5r| 189.9 +0.1 +4.1 | Housefurnishings....} 139.0 
Gund ries eh cn che afiire atorats One o5Or| 12322 Oi eects Ca PUNGIIES Sammi ot 130.9 
Weighted Total XY) 128.37] 126.6 +0.5 +1.9 Weighted Total....} 130.9 


1Rents surveyed twice annually, May 15 and October 15. It is assumed no change has occurred since October 15, 1945 rRevised 
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COST OF LIVING IN SIXTY CITIES—Continued 


Source: THE CONFERENCE BoarpD 


Nore: These indexes do NOT show intercity differences in price level or standards of living. They show 
only changes in living costs in each city, which changes may be compared with those for other cities. 


Percentage 
Index Numbers Percentage Index Numbers 
Jan., 1939 =100 Changes Jan., 1939 =100 Changes 


Oct. 1945 | Nov. 1944 
to to 
Nov. 1945 | Nov. 1945 


City 


Oct. 1945 | Nov. 1944 


Nov. 1945 | Oct. 1945 | Nov. 1944 Nov. 1945 | Oct. 1945 | Nov. 1944 


to to 
Nov. 1945 | Nov. 1945 


L305 Beas Serre ais 150.2 | 148.2 +1.3 i DED heey ~ : ; : va taar 

rousing oc i.5 ade a 138.1 | 188.1 Ol OL ft Housing ers ore 

CDE Bits rer eat 181.8 | 131.6 +0.2 | +2.5 Ds cnety meeas +0.2 a5 

Fuel and light........ LIS. 7 | 116.8 -0.1 +1.8 | Fuel and light....... ys 

Housefurnishings. .... 131.4 | 181.4 0 +0.1 | Housefurnishings. ... “a 

SUNareESs 4). Avaya, Bs 122.4 | 122.4 0 +-0.2 | Sundries}. 7.0 1a. 0 i: 
Weighted Total..... 134.6 | 133.9 +0.5 +1.8 Weighted Total.... 


Sacramento 


1 St Beeston SMe 161.9 |} 150.2 | 147.9 || -F1:1 |” =-2.7 |) Food... 7. 2. ee. 
Qusingee, enced 105.7 105.7 | 104.1) +O | -£-1.5 | Housing’............ 
Clothing) 2a. acca 1497 | 149.7 TS ISS i ON soy) CAOR DIY oceans 
Fuel and light........ 80.8 80.8 ight....... 
Housefurnishings..... 141.1] 141.0 Housefurnishings. ... 
Suindrsegis iim. Wale 124.6 | 124.6 Sunidriess? Uoeniet ase 
Weighted Total..... 129.9 | 129.4 Weighted Total.... 
St. Louis 
ROGd pr oe sec cnc T4790 VATS | 148.9 l= = EOS | MES Sr BOO ao dace oe ante as 
Housing’: 25). sq. tee 105.8 1 105,85") 105.81) 0) 1 OM Wi ousmp ean cate a 
Clothing.) mans cahiee 130.7 | 130.7 baie syaiciciante ¢- 
Fuel and light........ Leo Liveo Fuel and light....... 
Housefurnishings..... CS ell Se kere Housefurnishings. . . . 
Sundries: Peed abe Se palt = elie tes Sundries; foe: «eo 
Weighted Total..... 127.0 126.8 Weighted Total.... 
St. Paul 
HGOds teem ce 143.9 141.5 142.8 +1.7 TO Sy A OO si eet cue erepes 
FROUSIN gE alee sts a 100.9 100.9 100.9 0 Qf EROUSIN ee oc crete wore ees 
lotions. 12 mecha a em 197.2 124.8 -0.1 ay te CROURIN Ge hau eat doy cicelie on 
Fuel and light........ 108.8 | 108.5} 106.6 +0.3 +2.1 | Fuel and light....... 
Housefurnishings..... 128.4 128.4 125.8 0 +2.1 | Housefurnishings.... 
Sandrtess 458. aes ates 12258) | 122) 8) We 1218 0 0.8 |) Sandriess:4 00; . <2 2. 
Weighted Total.... . 124.8 | 124.0 | 1238.6 +0.6 +1.0 
Pais woes asd edmae| e LOU UO CaO ie Lao lb Leal mene Mi ROOM arate are coed 5 
temenae acer LOO S| LOO OL LOO OI Y Osi a Ole er GUSin Gia neeuma. cuit oc 6 
Tes evseriacd 100.01) tooc4 WN 1S4 Gol" =O =EOlG (iGlothing c.. cee ace. ae 
Fuel and Jight........ : Fuel and light....... 8 
Housefurnishings. .... 125. ; Housefurnishings. ... a% 
SUNldnies: fei ewt yas 128. 198. Sundries). 42. scat 6 
Weighted Total... 128 127 9 


Hesse hare deast Lec | LOO, fe Lok.) —-O. Oli BekOLR I Hoods. auuecuee ooh. ae 

‘niedar tne 4s| OOO 1 200.0 L005 i Oc ja) Ol Hawsing® 3 105.6 
Clout ges csp ence 190.6)" 190.7 \" 19825) Oli" i LOrg | Glothing.. ec, oe. 145.9 
Fuel and light........ Fuel and light....... 108.7 
Housefurnishings. .... Housefurnishings....| 134.5 
ote huls- Rin yeaa Sundries; .2 tent «teh 7 


D 


1Reuts surveyed twice annually, May 15 and October 15. It is assumed no change has occurred since October 15, 1945 rRevised 


PERCENTAGE CHANGES, COST OF LIVING IN FOUR CITIES 


: Oct. 1945 | Noy. 1944 Oct. 1945 | Nov. 1944 Oct. 1945 | Nov. 1944 
City to to City to to to to 
Nov. 1945 | Novy. 1945 Noy. 1945 | Nov. 1945 Nov. 1945 | Nov. 1945 
Evansville, Ind. Joliet, Ill? Trenton, N. J. 

Bodd..)......0\ 41.6 Si Poodle) testa +0.7 4. iFoods &.5.. ; Food ..cceae ae 0.4 1.2 

Housing!....... 0 O | Housing!...... 0 0 0 Housing!...... s 0 4 0 
Clothing.......| +0.5 | 43.8 | Clothing. rae 0 +4.7 | Clothing. ..... 0 +2.1 | Clothing...... +0.7 +5.2 
Fuel and light. . 0 +0.7 Fuel and light.|_ +0.1 +1.2 | Fuel and light. 0 +1.7 | Fuel and light. 0 +4.2 
H’sefurnishings. 0 +1.4 | H’sefurnishings 0 +0.7 | H’sefurnishings 0 +0.9 | H’sefurnishings 0 +1.3 
Sundries.......] +0.1 +5.6 | Sundries...... 0 +1.3 | Sundries...... 0 -1.0 | Sundries...... 0 +2.7 
Weighted Total] +0.6 +3.0 | Weighted Total) +0.3 +2.5 | Weighted Total 0 +0.6 | Weighted Total +0.2 +2.0 

1Rents surveyed twice annually, May 15 and October 15. It is assumed no change has occurred since October 15, 1945. *Includes Lockport and Rockdale 
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Wage-increase Announcements, December 1 to December 31 


Company 


American Airlines, Inc 


American Overseas Airlines, Inc 
Brown Shoe Company 


Central States Area Operators Association. .... 
Clothing manufacturers....................5- 
Delaware County Commission................ 
Detroit Edison Company 
R. E. Dietz Company 


Federal Reserve Bank of New York........... 
Foote Bros. Gear and Machine Corporation. ... 
Forstmann Woolen Company 
General Electric Company.................. 
Westinghouse Electric Company 
Government Services, Inc 


Gray Manufacturing Company 


(Greyhound Gorporation. 4. cc. os. )ocs casa nex. 
(Southwestern Division) 


Hotel Association of New York City.......... 
P. R. Mallory & Company, Inc............... 
Menasco Manufacturing Company............ 
Minneapolis Retail Meat Dealers Association. . 


Montgomery Ward & Company.............. 


National Battery Company.................- 
National Biscuit Company..................- 


Nato al yg IES ioe Sanat: eC mores Oe tee 
New York Telephone Company.............. 
American Telephone & Telegraph Company... . 


Otis Bleyator Companyaccuset csc cnccs sees 
Plymouth! Oil: Company 52. 2-5 2s66-5--5-- 5 
Big ake, Oi Company iac..b6. dan 3. eats « 
Public Transportation Compan 
Publishers Association of New York City...... 


RG a= Vectors tanda: Qucvak icc qats cet « 
Schultze and Burch Company...............- 


Source: 


Location 


New York City 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Domestic 


Trans-Atlantic 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Chicago, Ill. 
Various 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Detroit, Mich. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


New York City 
Chicago, III. 

New Jersey 

New York 
Washington, D. C. 
Hartford, Conn. 


Fort Worth, Texas 


New York City 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


Chicago, Ill. 


St. Paul, Minn. 
Chicago, IIl. 

Joliet, Tl. 

New York City area 
Yonkers, N. Y. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
New York City 


New York City 
Chicago, Ill. 


Scottish Unionand NationalInsurance Company .| Hartford, Conn. 


Sinclaini@iCompanyas.cec. ss ces tect needs - 
Bonotone: Corporation eee ctal= =e Pajeiede cups «geet 
United Cigar-Whelan Stores.................> 
WEEeE ROOL nO etacteeeth silo nae Stes ae 


Washington Bakers’ Association.............- 


New York City 
New York City 
Hartford, Conn. 


Washington, D. C. 


Weather DuLrcatiocay nn pis cot cece. } Various 


Coast and Geodetic Survey............---.- 


Building trades industry..02¢ vee et « cost 


New York 


Daily Press and Various Periodicals 


Amount of Number 
Increase Affected 
$7-89/wk. 5,000 
5¢/hr. 22,000 
$10/mo. wa 
15/mo. 
20/mo. 
11% (avg.) 3,300 
11% (avg.) 600 
10% 9,000 
18%-20% | 40,000 
20%-31% | 150,000 
$65/yr. a 
$130/yr. mie 
5% 7,600 
8¢/hr 350 
9¢/hr. et 
10% 4,300 
5¢/br 500 
15¢/hr sm 
4¢/hr 50,000 
20% 2,800 
5% 300 
Up to 5% } 2,000 
$5/mo 
25%-40% | 25,000 
6¢-38¢/hr. 2,500 
15% ” 
$8/wk 
214% -20% | 2,500 
3¢/hr. 
716 ¢/hr. 1,200 
Up to 6¢/hr. 95 
$5/wk. 
$3/wk. 18,000 
$4/wk. 
Ue ale wtent ote 
15% 
4¢/br 3,000 
$5/wk 1,700 
10% an 
10¢/hr. 600 
5% 
18% {2,500,000 
13¢/hr 1,000 
10% 250 
15% 1,400 
7¢/hr. 700 
15% ie 


Up to 25¢/hr,| 100,000 


Remarks 


Cafeteria workers 

Production workers 

Those earning up to $95 

Those earning up to $145 

From $150/mo. up 

Hiring rate for messengers $85. Hiring rate 
for all others $90 

Maintenance men. Work week reduced 
Jan. 1 from 48 to 40 hrs. with no reduction 
of take-home pay. (20% additional) 

Same as American Airlines, Inc. 

Employees in Missouri, linois, Indiana, 
Tennessee and Arkansas. Guaranteed mini- 
mum hourly pay is 50¢ 

Intercity truck drivers 

Includes general 15¢/hr. increase 

With 3-5 yrs. service 

With over 5 yrs. service 


Hourly rated workers 
Piece workers. Retroactive July, 1943 
Provided annual total is not more than $7,500 


Minimum 75¢/hr. 
Women employees 


Counter and kitchen employees in federal 
cafeterias 

Clerical and production workers subject to 
overtime payment 

Drivers 

Terminal employees. Terminal employees 
also receive 12144% increase when they 
return to 40 hr. week 


Meat cutters. Work week reduced from 54 
to 48 hrs. 

Lower wage brackets. Effective 12/13/45, 
all 7,000 hourly paid workers granted in- 
crease averaging 5¢/hr. 

Retroactive Nov. 1, 1945; 45-hr. week 
guarantee 

Production workers. 
minutes dressing time 

Bus drivers 

Operators 

Clerks 

Dining service employees 

Or 10¢/hr., whichever is greater 

Work week reduced from 44 to 40 hrs. 


Plus pay for 2214 


—_—_ 


Workers on night shifts 

Newspaper drivers of 12 newspapers. Retro- 
active Aug. 18 

Majority of salaried workers 

Biscuit company employees 

In addition to extra cost of living allowance 
incorporated into basic pay. Office person- 
nel, excluding officers 

To salaried and hourly paid employees. Work 
week reduced to 40 hrs. 


Company allowed 5% increase in selling price 
by OPA 

Retroactive May 1, 1945 

Employees in lithograph reproduction (Dept. 
of Commerce) 


In normal times. Decision by Wage Adjust- 
ment Board. Workers in 49 building trades 
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WAGE-INCREASE ANNOUNCEMENTS, DECEMBER 1 TO DECEMBER 31'—Continued 
Source: Daily Press and Various Periodicals 


Company Location 
Commercial printing shops................-- Cleveland, Ohio 
8 laundry owner associations New York City, West- 
chester, Long Island, 
INGEN 
Shirtemanutacturetaa.. wae. toner aint Various 


1Includes salary-increase announcements 


Amount of Remarks 
Increase 
15% Printing pressmen 
10% 6014¢/hr. minimum 


20% Shirt makers. Negotiations pending for 
75,000 employees in cotton garment industry 


Employment in November 


REDUCTION of approximately 2 million for 

the month brought the total number of persons 
employed or in the Armed Forces in November to 
58.4 million. This level is more than 5 million, or 8%, 
under the 63.6 million employed in November, 1944. 
Civilian nonagricultural employment showed an in- 
crease—the first since March—of close to 600,000 for 
the month. This was the result of employment gains 
in almost all the industries in the nonagricultural sec- 
tor. However, a seasonal contraction in agriculture, 
which more than offset these gains, brought a drop of 
311,000 in civilian employment for November. 

All the five basic industries—manufacturing, min- 
ing, construction, transportation and public utilities— 
reported gains for the month. The greatest increase 
in employment was shown by the mining industry, 
where 63,000 more persons were at work in November 
than a month earlier. With the addition of 60,000 
production workers in factories, manufacturing em- 
ployment is now approximately 11.6 million. The 
most significant gain was the addition of over 45,000 
workers by the automobile industry. Iron and steel, 
electrical machinery, other machinery, nonferrous 
metals and furniture registered gains of 10,000 or 
more. These relatively large increases were offset in 
part by the continued decline in aircraft and ship- 
building production. 

Among the light industries, textile, leather, printing, 
rubber, and the miscellaneous groups all contributed 
to the over-all increase in employment. The only 
large drop occurred in the food group. 

Public utilities and transportation reported in- 
creases of 16,000 and 10,000 respectively, while con- 
struction employed 4,000 more workers than in Oc- 
tober. The former two industries were also above the 
employment level attained a year previous. Manu- 
facturing employment was 3.4 million, or 23% below 
November, 1944. 

The largest increase of 174,000 came in trade, dis- 
tribution and finance as a result of holiday shopping. 

The service industries were at the lowest point 


since October, 1943. The release of over 1.5 million 
persons from the Armed Forces, plus heavy reductions 
in the number of government employees, more than 
offset any increases which occurred in the other serv- 
ice industries. 


Employment and Unemployment 
In Thousands 


Distribution of Labor Force 
and Employment 


Unemployment.......... 
Excess of employment over 
economic labor force..| 2,010 | 3,953 


Total employment....... 58,414 | 60,324 
Agriculturescsrs cis 0 o's 9,996 | 10,900 
Forestry and fishing. .... 155 161 
Total industry:......... 17,730 | 17,578 
Extraction of minerals. . 600 537 
Manufacturing.........| 11,552 | 11,492 
Construction...........| 1,873 | 1,369 
Transportation.........| 8,209 | 3,199 
Public utilities......... 996 980 
Trade, distribution and 
finance.2c 8. oc nck come |) Oso (2,005 


Service industries (includ- 
ing Armed Forces). . . .| 21,369 | 22,668 


Miscellaneous industries 
and services.......... 1,315 | 1,843 | 1,875 


rRevised 


23,787 


1Subject to revision 


A smaller than usual October-November decline of 
900,000 brought the total number of persons employed 
on farms to 10 million. Farm employment was 18,000 
or less than 1% under the level attained in Novem- 
ber, 1944. 

The number of hired workers employed in Novem- 
ber totaled 2,299,000, a decrease of 9% over the 
month. Large decreases were general in all regions— 
with the Mountain and the Pacific states reporting 
the greatest drop. However, hired employment for 
November exceeded the number employed a year ago. 
Family employment, numbering 7,698,000, was down 
both for the month and for the year. 

Rosatyn Doris Stecer 
Division of Business Statistics 
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Strikes and Turnover Rates 


See and lockouts begun in November num- 
bered 335, according to preliminary figures re- 
leased by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. This figure 
reflects a decided decline from the 455 disputes re- 
ported begun in October, which in turn represented a 
substantial drop from the September high of 550. The 
number of workers involved in these disputes totaled 
455,000 in September, rose to 560,000 in October and 
dropped sharply to 405,000 in November. 

Man days of idleness in October caused by strikes 
and lockouts aggregated 7,800,000, more than double 
the September figure. In fact, this is the highest point 
reached in any month since 1926, which is as far back 
as monthly data are readily available. The bureau’s 
preliminary estimate of man days of idleness in No- 
vember is 6,100,000, and this was exceeded only in 
two months since 1926—April, 1941, and October, 
1945. 


TURNOVER IN MANUFACTURING 


Total separations in October amounted to 8.7 per 
hundred employees, according to the latest available 
figures released by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
This is the second consecutive monthly decline from 
the August high of 17.9 per hundred employees. The 
revised September rate is 12.0. 

The quit rate receded slightly from the revised fig- 
ure of 6.7 in September to 5.6 per hundred employees 


Accessions were reported at 8.6 per hundred em- 


ployees, which is the highest rate observed since 
October, 1942. 


AT YALE & TOWNE 


The strike of 3,000 employees of the Yale & Towne 
Manufacturing Company, Stamford, Connecticut, 
which began November 7, still remains unsettled. 

Warned by the union that if they left they would 
not be permitted to return, the fourteen executives 
who entered the plant on December 3 to keep up 
boiler pressure and act as watchmen, remained in 
the plant until December 7, living on food stored in 
the plant cafeterias. Governor Raymond E. Baldwin 
demanded that the union abandon mass picketing and 
permit management personnel, including foremen and 
subforemen, to enter the plant, and the International 
Association of Machinists (AFL) acceded. Accord- 
ingly, all persons with management passes were al- 
lowed through the picket lines on December 7 and 
relief was thus provided for these “besieged” execu- 
tives. 

On the same day, William R. Hoyt, general man- 
ager of the plant, indicated that since the question of 
access to the plant for management personnel was 
settled, the company was willing to resume negotia- 
tions on a new contract. The principal issues in dis- 
pute are reported to be two: the union’s demand for 


LABOR DISPUTES ORIGINATING IN DECEMBER, 1945 


Incomplete report based upon information appearing in the press 


1Two plants 


ae 4 e Date | Date | Number of 212 plants located at Albany, 
Organization Affected Union Location Begun | Ended hese Aiea. Dene Rast Chickeo: ind: 
ities Jersey City, Kansas City, Mo., Los 
aN ar Angeles, Omaha, St. Paul, Salt Lake 
Manufacturing, Building, and Mining City, Sioux City, Iowa, and Wichita 
Jala Gase: Company eis h.da ates side deo. 8 CIO | Racine, Wisc. 26 A 3,100 semployet in approximately 50 
Cudahy Packing Company....................] CIO S : 4 5 10,000a | "CR. drivers 
MAOH CUULELSS caeeeter te cea, he ee vty he posite os AFL | New York, N. Y. 4 ~ aoe £ ‘Employees of the Manhattan 
i i 7 i wad 1 1 ,000 ransit Company, the Westwo 
Singer Manufacturing Company............... CIO | Elizabeth, N. J 3 3 ee 
M ll eaeek Lines oe Bose = 
iscellaneous ; saic Counties in New Jersey and the 
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aEstimated 


in October. Miscellaneous separations and discharges 
remained unchanged at the September levels, but lay- 
offs dropped to approximately half the September 
rate. 


bStrike of 15 drivers caused 1,000 others to be idle, and closed 63 retail stores as well as the plant 


cStrike affected 7 plumbing firms 


a closed shop or a maintenance-of-membership clause; 
and a 30% wage increase. However, subsequent dis- 
cussions appeared stalemated because of lack of agree- 
ment between company and union representatives as 
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STRIKES, TURNOVER RATES AND PRODUCTION 


All Occupations Manufacturing 
Strikes! Turnover Rate per 100 Employees! 
es Beginning in Period pcg Separations? 
Man Days | (1935-1939 i 
as Dearie =100) Accessions’ 
Namier dedecieotal (henna Total Layofist 
(Thousand) 

So Series 637 183 3,317 59.65 35.97 37.02 
sale ee Pe Lee 810 6,893 48.38 34.27 | 36.59 
Hikes oy, eee 841 10,502 51.98 41.68 | 39.82 
VOSS sete ee Roe ie ee 1,695 16,872 45.38 32.23 65.20 
TOS 4 So ak aes meh ae each 1,856 19,592 49.17 36.26 56.91 
NOS 6 8 on Se we ears roc cengeta c% 2,014 15,456 42.74 30.08 50.05 
TOSG ee ee tet ayen than va erected yh Qi 2 13,902 40.35 24.70 52.16 
1087 S85 es st el. DRESS. 4,740 28,425 53.11 . 35.76 42.59 
DOSE aie the he aR ceria eh ua Zotz 9,148 49.22 E 40.47 46.16 
1 1s 12 i Slr Age SN Pi Na Mt 2,613 17,812 S7aCe 2 26.67 48.85 
VG Aire oe tore ne eK x wes 2,508 6,701 40.27 10.93 1.61 . 84 25.89 52.72 
FOS eee, eo wa eer oe oe 4,288 23,048 48.68 23 .63 4.15 - 0+ 15.86 64.51 
De ee aN oe eae et 2,968 4,183 77.66 45.09 15.04 .66 12.87 91.62 
AG ee ee heeciar stairs hela wise trernine $,752 13,501 86.86 62.11 10.56 12 1206 89.64 

TOSS Rae ass dota ees ee Boreas: 4,956 8,721 81.8 61.0 5.9 Bz 7.2 73.0 

LUD OLS stn craretenictay vaio 845 789 6.0 4.6 3 6 ) 6.1 

i ieee: Oh tes Bete. Bh ree 264 387 5.7 4.3 os .6 .5 6.1 

! UAT Y Sac NaS salreisets, entead & 240 44 228 248 6.2 4.6 co ar 6 7.0 

tee ay PRE Ais tee oe de eee 310 109 412 249 6.0 4.3 13 7 Bf 5.0 

March tingiies 4. sake: 400 210 860 249 6.8 5.0 4 7 7 4.9 

Ae Tetons Sarena ee 450 285 | 1,330 245 6.6 4.8 4 6 8 4.7 

INE BV ioscan pra ate Ocul squares sce fase 425 310 2,025 240 7.0 4.8 4 .6 bee 5.0 

Jans wueeess..ac o8mUs. 485 92 | 1,725 234 7.9 5.1 4 4 1.7 5.9 

Falyeh shea asic coe rake 500 290 | 1,500 224 7.7 5.2 4 6 1.5 5.8 

Megalo s treks ceteehas 410 220 | 1,350 rl96_ | 17.9 6.2 3 7 10.7 5.9 

September ierarcictieci- tts oka 550 455 3,650 7180 | r12.0 76.7 v. 6 74.5 77.4 

October?ce erie =e eee pr5s p560 | p7,800 plT4 ps.7 5.6 2 p.6 2.8 8.6 

November: 3-5 5..b eee 335 p405 76,100 pl77 n.a. n.d. n.a. n.a. n.a. n.a. 


Note: For back figures, see The Conference Board Management Record, June, 1945, 

. 172. pat 
* 1United States Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

*Federal Reserve annual production data are averages of monthly figures. : 

3A separation is a termination of employment of any of the following kinds: quit, 
layoff, aacharge or miscellaneous. Transfers from one plant to another of the same 
company are not considered as accessions or ba oampacies 

4A quit is a termination of employment, generally initiated by the worker because 
of his desire to leave, but sometimes due to his physical incapacity. Beginning with 
January, 1940, separate rates were somal for miscellaneous separations; 7. ¢. 
separations due to death, permanent disability, retirements on pensions, and similar 
reasons. Beginning with September, 1940, workers leaving to enter the Army or 
Navy were included in miscellaneous separations. 


to whether an entirely new contract should be nego- 
tiated. A spokesman for the union was quoted as 
stating that the union refused to bargain on issues 
already negotiated before the strike was called on 
November 7. 

On December 21, the strikers requested Governor 
Baldwin to intervene for the purpose of compelling 
the company to bargain in good faith and to declare 
a state of emergency, operating the plant if necessary. 
The Governor announced that he would carefully con- 
sider this request. Up to December 27 no action was 
reported, and on that day mass picketing was re- 
sumed by the strikers who denied plant entrance to 
management personnel for the first time since De- 
cember 6. After state and local police intervention, 
the lines opened and management personnel entered 
the plant. Seven of the pickets were arrested on 
charges of breach of the peace, after which the picket 
lines thinned out. 


5A discharge is a termination of employment at the wiil of the employer with 
prejudice to the worker because of some fault on the part of the worker. 

_SA layoff is a termination of employment at the will of the employer, without preju- 
dice to the worker and of a temporary, indeterminate, or permanent nature. However 
a short, definite layoff with the name of the worker remaining on the payroll is not 
counted as a separation. 

7An accession is the hiring of a new employee or the rehiring of an old employee. 
Transfers from one plant to another of the same company are not considered as acces- 
sions or separations. 

aData on turnover rates since January, 1943, are not strictly comparable with 
Previously released data. The rates now refer to all employees rather than wage 


earners only, 
pPreliminary n.a.Not available rRevised 


The “Combined Stamford Labor Organization” was 
formed on the following day, and a telegram was sent 
to the Governor requesting him to withdraw state 
police from the Yale & Towne plant “because we are 
fearful that failure on your part to do this will result 
in a united action on the part of labor in Stamford 
which will have national repercussions.” This request 
was promptly denied by the Governor, who asserted 
that the state police would remain “so long as there 
is disorder or threat of disorder.” 

For three hours on the afternoon of January 3 a 
demonstration called by the combined labor organi- 
zation took place, which, except for continued oper- 
ation of all transportation and utilities, was practi- 
cally a full-fledged general strike. More than 10,000 
persons, it was estimated, were in the crowd in the 
plaza outside Town Hall, but there was no way of 
distinguishing between participants and onlookers. 
It is reported that the combined labor organizations 
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contemplate similar short demonstrations from time 
to time rather than any prolonged general strike. 

According to latest information, negotiations be- 
tween the*union and the company were to be resumed 
on January 10. 


GENERAL MOTORS’ STRIKE 


Negotiations between General Motors Corporation 
and the United Automobile Workers (CIO) have 
been marked, according to press accounts, by the 
determination of both sides to stand firm, and not 
yield a jot. Under a clause in the existing agreement, 
General Motors canceled its contract with the union 
on December 10, and a week later handed the union 
representative a list of provisions which it demanded 
be included in a new contract. These demands were 
generally aimed at gaining company security through 
the open shop, the exercise by management of speci- 
fied prerogatives, elimination of the maintenance-of- 
membership clause, and the removal of objections to 
incentive plans. 

Mass picketing at some plants prevented office 
personnel from entering and the corporation flatly 
refused even to discuss minor local issues with respect 
to such plants as long as this condition existed. 

The President’s fact-finding board met in Washing- 
ton on December 19 and listened to union and man- 
agement representatives present their respective 
views. The “ability to pay” issue arose when Walter 
Reuther, head of the G. M. Division of the UAW- 
CIO, demanded that it be a subject of the board’s 
investigation. Company representatives strongly 
objected and subsequently withdrew from the hear- 
ings. Nevertheless, the board heard out the union’s 
case and studied General Motors’ financial position 
from various records filed in several government de- 
partments. 

On January 10, the board released its report recom- 
mending that General Motors grant an average in- 
crease of 19.5 cents an hour, equivalent to 17.4%; 
that the former contract be reinstated; and that any 
remaining differences between the parties be resolved 
by collective bargaining between now and the ex- 
piration date of April 28, 1946. 

The UAW welcomed the board’s finding, seeing in 
it a vindication in principle of its program, but the 
corporation on January 11, flatly rejected the terms 
of the report. President Wilson of General Motors 
declared that the board’s conclusions were reached on 
the basis of unsound assumptions and that the com- 
pany stood on its previous offer of 13% cents an hour, 
or 10% increase. Significantly, he pointed out that 
General Motors was unwilling to reinstate the old 
contract with the union because it contained clauses 
included at the direction of the National War Labor 
Board as a result of wartime emergency conditions 
under which the union’s no-strike pledge was in force. 
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Many of these provisions were held unsound for 
peacetime operation and a new contract devised by 
bona fide collective bargaining between the two par- 
ties was seen as essential to efficient and uninter- 
rupted operation of the corporation’s plants. 

The UAW-CIO official recognition of the board’s 
report was embodied in a letter on January 13 from 
the union’s General Motors Council to President Tru- 
man which accepted the recommendation of the board 
provided the President would be successful in per- 
suading the corporation to reverse its position and 
accept the report by January 21. Otherwise, the let- 
ter stated, the union would automatically revert to its 
original 30% demand. Threats of extending the strike 
to tool and die jobbing plants working on General 
Motors’ orders were made. After some comment and 
discussion of the board’s report, the letter concluded 
by characterizing General Motors as an “insolent 
corporation” that regarded itself “as a sovereign state, 
not subject to the same moral laws that regulate our 
other institutions and not responsible to the interests 
of the nation and its people.” 


G. M. Graysitt, JR. 
Division of Labor Statistics 


Labor Press Highlights’ 


Green Demands Work for All 


A plea for gainful employment for all citizens who are 
“ready, able and needful of work,” is voiced by AFL Presi- 
dent William Green in his New Year’s statement. Mr. 
Green asks that markets be created here and abroad, and 
“homes for millions of people,” as well as “a full measure of 
social security for the American people.” Weekly News 


Service (AFL). 


Servicemen Hear Labor’s Story 


A readiness on the part of servicemen to listen to the 
facts concerning labor was noted by Charles Kreindler who 
represented the AFL on a recent tour of major American 
military and naval bases in the Far East along with indus- 
try, government and other labor representatives. Mr. 
Kreindler who states in Justice (ILGWU) that the group 
spoke to “an estimated 140,000 servicemen” reports: 

“Well, we met and talked with thousands of boys, and 
the sum total of our impressions is that this enmity 
towards unions on the part of soldiers is wholly exag- 
gerated. It is true that the men are impatient, that they 
are eager to get back and that some of them have dis- 
torted notions about strikes and about the ‘big’ money 
earned by the men and women in the war plants. Still, 
the majority were certainly ready to listen to reason and 
to accept the truth. 

“IT am likewise glad to say that the industry men and 
the government agency representatives on this mission 
spoke to the servicemen and answered questions as rap- 


1From the December, 1945, labor press 
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idly as we two labor men did. They conducted them- 
selves fairly and squarely, as members of one team, with- 
out prejudice or desire to stress special interests or grind 
personal axes.” 


AFL Split over Jurisdictional Disputes 


A resolution that “per capita tax payments [to the AFL] 
be deferred until the AFL Executive Council gives assur- 
ance its discrimination against the International Associa- 
tion of Machinists is ended,” was made by the International 
Association of Machinists at its Grand Lodge convention. 
“The IAM claims that the United Brotherhood of Carpen- 
ters and Joiners of America, the Amalgamated Association 
of Street and Electric Railway Employees of America and 
International Union of Operating Engineers are invading 
the jurisdiction of the International Association of Ma- 
chinists.” Machinists Monthly Journal. 


Lewis Denounces Fact-finding Proposal 


Characterizing HR-4908 (the fact-finding bill introduced 
by Representative Norton) as “unworkable” John L. Lewis 
is reported by the United Mine Workers’ Journal as stating 
that the President has not “given the measure too much 
personal study.” In commenting on the claim that the 
President’s fact-finding bill was comparable’ to the Railway 
Labor Act, Mr. Lewis said: “I take the position that the 
railroad organizations and the railroad companies have far 
more to do with the operation of the railroad act than will 
be the case with HR-4908 if enacted by Congress, and 
that they jointly work with the public sense of responsi- 
bility to try to prevent stoppages and strikes, even to the 
detriment of economic and social standards of employees. 
However . . the act did not stop all strikes on the 
railroads. It has not operated to stop individual system 
strikes.” 


Unions Urged To Shun “Reds” 


Trade unions are warned to be on the alert against ef- 
forts to swing them into support of the current “Commun- 
ist line” or foreign policies of Soviet Russia by George 
Meany, secretary-treasurer of the AFL in Labor (railroad 
crafts). He also called attention to “Communist : 
front organizations . . . that have paper outfits for every 
one of the scores of campaigns in which they are engaged 
at any time.” Mr. Meany defended the right to criticize 
“dictatorial actions of Soviet Russia” and decried those 
who label “any opposition to any Soviet aim as prima facie 
evidence of Fascism.” 


Graham-Paige to Willow Run to Graham-Paige 


Some interesting sidelights on the Kaiser-Frazer setup at 
Willow Run are pointed out by the Detroit Labor News 
(AFL). The Kaiser-Frazer Company will move machin- 
ery and equipment from the Graham-Paige plant to Wil- 
low Run, while at the same time the United States Gov- 
ernment will move its machinery from Willow Run to the 
Graham-Paige plant which they are leasing for storage pur- 
poses at a rental of one-half million dollars a year. At the 
same time the Electric Auto-Lite Company of Toledo has 
leased a part of the Willow Run plant from the Kaiser- 
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Frazer Company at a quarter of a million dollars a year. 
“So,” says the News, “the Kaiser-Frazer people make a 
profit of one-quarter million dollars on plant location, get 
a plant five times the size, and possibly escape paying city 
taxes on their old plant in Detroit.” 


Supreme Court Ruling Backs NLRB 


A decision by the United States Supreme Court requir- 
ing that “an employer make no changes in wages, hours or 
conditions of employment without first bargaining about 
the proposed changes with the union which represents its 
employees,” is quoted by CIO General Counsel Lee Press- 
man in The CiO News as supporting “a National Labor 
Relations Board order which directs the Famous-Barr De- 
partment store of St. Louis to bargain collectively with the 
CIO Retail, Wholesale and Department Store Employees. 
The CIO won a labor board election among bushelmen (al- 
teration tailors) at the Famous-Barr Department Store.” 


CIO Grows: 1935-1945 


The CIO has grown to “6,000,000 members” within the 
last ten years according to Economic Outlook (CIO). The 
growth of the seven largest unions since the CIO was or- 
ganized on November 9, 1935, is given as follows: 

Union 1920's 1935 1945 


United Automo- Unorganized 30,000 1,300,000a 
bile Workers 


UnitedSteelwork- 5,000 members in (AFL) Under 1,000,000 
ers Amalgamated Association 10,000 

United Electrical, Unorganized 15,0005 750,000c 
Radio and Ma- 
chine Workers 

Textile Workers 30,000 members, mostly 100,000 450,000 
Union in hosiery and woolens 

Industrial Union Industry at low levels, a 10,000 425,000a 
of Marine and few crafts organized in a 
Shipbuilding few yards 
Workers 

Amalgamated Well established in men’s 150,000 325,000 
Clothing Work- clothing; not affiliated 
ers! with AFL 

United Rubber Unorganized 3,000 187,000 
Workers 


aWartime peak bOrganized in 1936 cNumber covered by U. E. contracts 


'The Amalgamated Clothing Workers Union was independent in 1920 and prior 


to the organization of the CIO in 1935 a number of local unions now part of the CIO 
were either independent, or affiliated with the AFL. 


Success of Labor-Management Committees Cited 


A rise in production of more than 40% was accomplished 
in munitions industries from January, 1943, to September, 
1944, through the efforts of labor-management committees 
to break bottlenecks and improve production, it is stated 
by Labor’s Monthly Survey (AFL)... . “Most labor-man- 
agement committees want to continue their work in peace- 
time. Such economic cooperation can exist where collective 


bargaining has developed to a smoothly operating pro- 
CESS! toy 


General Housing Bill Receives Strong Support 


The General Housing Bill, which “has the endorsement 
of the American Federation of Labor and of all progres- 
sive housing experts in the country,” is supported by Sen- 
ator Robert A, Taft and Senator Robert F. Wagner, accord- 
ing to The Hat Worker (AFL). This bill combines the 
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Federal Home Loan bank board, the Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration and the United States Housing Authority into 
a single agency which will undertake a five-year program 
oe ein development, utilizing both private and public 
unds. 


Hit New Labor Laws 


Despite the desire of a majority of the members of the 
House and Senate to advance the cause of industrial peace 
in this country, “agitation for antilabor legislation is posi- 
tively militating against the restoration and the mainten- 
ance of good relations between employer and employee in 
America.” Labor (railroad brotherhoods) . 


Boost Pay, Says CIO President 


“If our country’s wealth is to be used for the increas- 
ing welfare of all our people, industrial wages must be im- 
mediately and substantially raised to restore the workers 
take-home pay and to put money into circulation in a 
fashion that will benefit the whole community,” Philip 
Murray, CIO president, declares in his New Year’s mes- 
sage in the CIO News. Along with this economic decision, 
he warned, must go the political decision that the powers 
of government shall not be used to destroy labor’s rights. 
“For the attainment of these constructive ends,” he con- 
tinues, “the Congress of Industrial Organization will great- 
ly increase its industrial and political activities in 1946, in 
close cooperation and full harmony with all progressive 
Americans.” A. A. D. 


Dismissal Compensation Ordered 


One of the last acts of the National War Labor 
Board was to order five subsidiaries of the United 
States Steel Corporation to pay dismissal compensa- 
tion to employees permanently discharged because of 
the closing of less efficient mills. The Board directed 
that displaced employees should be compensated for 
the loss of their jobs according to the following 
schedule: 


Years of Service Severance Pay in Weeks 


Salve ee ee eR heey erace 2 loses ons © ore ane i capale trays 4, 
ATC Soe oe PETE SUC RETO Cen aE rn rare 6 
FLD Osea ns chester toay env tal igh os ass, F Kun DON eel oh e's. 4 ¢ 
NORv ears and OVEIiar gst a. nn ce cscs eeiee sm ots 8 


The pay is to be computed by multiplying the em- 
ployee’s average hourly earnings by the scheduled 
average weekly hours, but not less than forty hours, 
during the twenty-four week period prior to dismissal. 

Employees shall not be eligible for this compensa- 
tion if they are entitled under contract seniority pro- 
visions to an equivalent job in the same plant or if 
they accept substantially equivalent employment with 
the company in the same general locality. 

The board also recommended that forty-four Lake 
Superior iron-ore mines pay dismissal compensation 
to employees permanently discharged from war-ex- 
hausted mines. F. B. B. 
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Management 


Book Shelf 


A Program for Personnel Administration. By J. J. 
Evans, Jr. Industrial Organization and Management Series. 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company. $1.50 

In his sincere, straight-forward manner, the author 
has succeeded in compressing between the covers of 
this one-hundred page book a veritable wealth of 
interesting observations and fundamental principles 
based upon practical experience in developing and 
administering a company-wide personnel program. 
The book is replete with stimulating points for those 
directly engaged in personnel administration. In ad- 
dition, top executives seeking a more complete under- 
standing of the meaning and scope of the term “per- 
sonnel administration” have here, perhaps for the 
first time, the opportunity to find answers to many 
vital questions with both a minimum and enjoyable 
expenditure of time. 

Following a brief word picture of personnel prac- 
tices of twenty years ago, the author catalogs several 
types of personnel concepts—concepts that are fre- 
quently reflected by the kind of person selected to 
develop the personnel program. The typically dry 
humor with which Mr. Evans describes these several 
types is aptly tempered by the sober reminder that 
although they are “presented with a smile” they are, 
nevertheless, “tinged with real sadness.” 

Several chapters are devoted to subjects that have 
long needed adequate discussion and analysis. “What’s 
In a Name?” for example, is the title of the chapter 
which examines the implications and connotations of 
titles frequently assigned to the executive in charge 
of the personnel program. Mr. Evans’ plea for uni- 
formity of titles throughout the field of personnel is 
the first step in the thought process leading to his 
selecting “Personnel Administration” as the “right 
answer.” The author then proceeds in succeeding 
chapters to describe at considerable length the three 
major areas (and their components) involved in per- 
sonnel administration. The major areas are: “Per- 
sonnel Relations,” “Contractual Labor Relations” and 
“Public Relations.” Later chapters offer suggestions 
to top executives confronted with the problem of 
starting a personnel program. One chapter includes 
an unusual exploration of the “characteristics of a 
personnel man.” 

The book is brought to a close with an appeal to 
top management for more widespread recognition of 
the need to keep employees fully informed of the 
reasons for management’s decisions and actions and 
thereby stop furnishing “the richest possible soil in 
which the critics of business and the promoters of the 
isms might plant their seeds.” 

Alvin E. Dodd, in an effectively written introduc- 
tion to the book, forthrightly states that Mr. Evans’ 
book is one “that will remain unique in personnel 
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administration literature for many years to come.” 
Among the reasons for this are several significant 
factors. Mr. Evans is a thoroughly qualified executive 
who, without seeking publicity, has quietly developed 
his company’s personnel program so successfully that 
it has gained for him and his associates a nationwide 
reputation. His personal characteristics coupled with 
his splendid grasp of the subject prevent him from 
falling into the trap of preaching and “sermonizing.” 
He clearly recognizes the pitfalls of generalizations in 
discussing personnel policies and procedures and de- 
clares “that since conditions in no two organizations 
are exactly alike,” each “should determine for itself 
itsnmeed....” S.A.R. 


The Successful Employee Publication. By Paul F. 
Biklen and Robert D. Breth. New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Company. $2.00 

The authors, who have been editor and assistant edi- 

tor respectively of the Fleetwings Division of Kaiser 

Cargo, Inc., in this book state their purposes as three. 

They propose to focus management’s attention on the 

forces that must suggest the advisability of producing 

an employee house organ. They plan to give in detail 
the essential information needed by both manage- 
ment and the editor to issue such a paper so that the 
job can be performed within smaller organizations at 

a minimum of expense and with maximum results. 

Finally they wish to point out to management and 

to house organ editors what a tremendous opportu- 

nity they have in publishing an employee newspaper 
or magazine. 

Of these three aims, the reader will be impressed 
most by material relative to the second—the many 
practical suggestions given on editing and production, 
such as how to issue a professional-looking publication 
without employing a full-time editor. The small com- 
pany which has wanted to have a publication but 
felt that it could not afford a full-time man for the 
job, will find here several alternatives. 

Organization of the staff, choice of type of publica- 
tion, selection of printing method, layout and make- 
up, and plans for special features are among the topics 
treated. 

Even the editor of a long-established employee pub- 
lication could read this book to advantage, using the 
suggestions as an audit of his own practices. A chap- 
ter on how to check readers’ interest is particularly 


helpful. G. B.S. 


Negro Labor, A National Problem. By Robert C. Weaver. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace and Company. $3.00 
The author calls attention first to the enforced mi- 
gration of the Negro to North America and then to 
the movement northward within the United States, 
with the concomitant change from agrarian to indus- 
trial work. He refers to segregation and discrimina- 
tion in the Armed Forces and job discrimination as 
factors contributing to the present disillusionment of 
Negroes. He sees many situations involving Mexi- 
cans, Negroes and whites as “potentially explosive,” 
and outlines factors contributing to race riots in vari- 
ous sections of the country. Although some unions 
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discriminate against Negro workers, according to the 
author no sound generalization can be made. He 1s 
particularly critical of the railroad brotherhoods and 
of building trades unions as not giving equal work 
opportunities and points out that Negroes generally 
were not given the opportunity to enrol in appren- 
tice schools throughout the country to master jobs 
that would have made them an asset in war industries. 

The author’s analysis indicates that there are in- 
stances where CIO and AFL unions in the South did 
not give their Negro members the same privileges and 
seniority rights accorded white workers. He also 
asserts that unions of both organizations have refused 
to upgrade Negro workers—in one instance because 
both unions were afraid of losing white support. 

Critizing the inefficiency of vocational education 
and the method of training Negroes to be skilled 
workers, he states that national, state and local offi- 
cials were not ready during World War II to cham- 
pion new policies relating to training minority groups. 
In many instances where vocational training fa- 
cilities were supplied, Negroes were not given, he says, 
a proportional representation at trainee courses. 

The author seems to see an over-all social and eco- 
nomic problem and not one that can be solved by 
individual employers. He refers to national occupa- 
tional patterns in America as being determined by 
traditions, economic fluctuation and changes in 
method of production. As a result, he says, of the 
nonsegregation policy of the United Mine Workers of 
America, Negro and white workers are employed 
side by side in the coal mine. Government—both 
state and federal—is criticized for not fully utilizing 
Negro workers during the war. The activities of the 
United States Employment Service and the Fair Em- 
ployment Practice Committee are highlighted, as 
well as situations where management had taken a 
position in upgrading Negro workers only to find the 
white workers in revolt. Oftentimes these white work- 
ers were union members. 

Case histories dealing with Negro workers in the 
Philadelphia section and other sections of the country 
and the role of management and labor in placing these 
workers are presented and analyzed. The final para- 
graph of the book states that the Negro is dedicated 
to fight for the right to work in order to survive. 


AOASD. 


Supervising People. By George D. Halsey. 

Harper & Brothers. $3.00 
This book is suitable for a text or a manual for those 
who direct the work of others. The first four chapters 
are devoted to definitions and expositions of the ques- 
tion, “What is a supervisor?” The author highlights 
through examples from experience and observation 
both the native and acquired skills of the successful 
leader, and presents a clear-cut set of principles and 
practices for the guidance of the supervisor. He dis- 
cusses such practices as job specifications, selection 
tests, job evaluation, merit rating, counseling, work 
methods and wage incentives as aids to effective 
supervision, as well as tools for the specialists. 

The reader finishes the book with a realization that 
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the author has added valuable material to his theme 
as stated in the first chapter when he wrote: “The 
solution to practically all such [personnel and pro- 
duction] problems is just this: improve the quality 
of supervision.” To illustrate this principle, Mr. Hal- 
sey refers to several examples of how a solution was 
not always successful because the problem was not 
recognized as one of improving supervision. Posters 
on safety or manuals of procedure may fall short of 
intended effectiveness because organized effort is not 
also directed through supervision to the difficulty. 
The supplementary reading material found at the 
end of most chapters and in the appendix is a valuable 
addition to the book. It is likely that many readers 
will gain from the study of his program of self- 
appraisal and development for supervisors. C. E. Y. 


Medicolegal Phases of Occupational Diseases. By C. 0. 
Sappington, M.D., Dr. P.H. Chicago: Industrial Health 
Book Company. $3.00 

Dr. Sappington’s methodical and concise presentation 

of the medicolegal phases of occupational diseases is 

practical and easily digested. 

Part 1 is devoted to outlining such important 
industrial problems as the causes and costs of occupa- 
tional diseases, standards of permissible exposures, 
and control of occupational exposures. 

In Part 2 the author discusses the steps which can 
be utilized by insurance companies in investigating 
occupational disease risks and some of the various 
practical problems facing insurance carriers. 

Part 3 places particular stress upon methods 
of controlling occupational diseases and discusses the 
responsibility of physicians in industry for the diag- 
nosis and treatment of these conditions. 

Part 4 is concerned with legal questions related to 
occupational diseases. It presents material on com- 
pensation experience occupational disability laws 
and the preparation and use of medicolegal evidence. 

A carefully prepared index includes abstracts of 
state laws, abstracts of legal decisions and a digest 
of workmen’s compensation laws by states. 

Lists of references are provided for each section and 
extensive use is made of tables. E. M.S. 


When Foreman and Steward Bargain. By Glenn Gardiner. 

New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company. $3.00 
This book is devoted to the effect of unionization 
upon the relationships between foremen and union 
representatives in the shop. The factors which con- 
tribute to good labor relations, as outlined by Mr. 
Gardiner, are described in very worth-while chapters 
devoted to actual line problems facing those who 
handle labor relations daily. 

The author indicates that ideas must be sold rather 
than presented in a club-like fashion, and feelings 
should not be permitted to override judgment. 

Chapters devoted to “What Are the Foreman’s Re- 
sponsibilities under the National Labor Relations 
Act?” and “What Are the Rights and Duties of the 
Union Steward?” help to give the reader an earthy 
outlook toward successful collective bargaining. 

Case histories that reveal shortcomings in foremen- 
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steward relationships by both stewards and foremen 
are presented very ably, as well as guides to proper 
methods of handling grievances. Mr. Gardiner’s prem- 
ise in the field of labor relations is that honesty, sin- 
cerity, consistency, open mindedness and fairness 
should prevail. This program obviously requires long- 
range planning. A. A. D. 


National Collective Bargaining Policy. New York: In- 
dustrial Relations Counselors, Inc. 

There are persons who are not alarmists, says the in- 
troduction to this study, who feel that the current 
conflicts between management and labor will hamper 
postwar economic readjustment unless constructive 
relationships are established soon. This guide to “free 
collective bargaining” points to a policy of collective 
bargaining without government in the picture as most 
desirable and indicates that some sort of effective ma- 
chinery should be established within industry to bring 
this about. 

The Wagner act is analyzed and the rights and re- 
sponsibilities of union workers and management are 
indicated. Methods of settling disputes, renewing 
collective-bargaining agreements and formulating 
company policies are also included, as well as an in- 
teresting analysis of proposed legislation and proposed 
amendments to such labor laws as the Norris- 
LaGuardia act of 1932 and the Wagner act. Recom- 
mendations are summarized for amending existing 
company rules and collective-bargaining practices in 
some industries. 

This is an informative booklet for persons active 
in the field of labor relations and interested in the 
legislative side of the current industrial picture. 


A. A. D. 


Trends in Collective Bargaining. By S. T. Williamson 

ee Hee Harris. New York: The Twentieth Century Fund. 
The effect of a collective-bargaining agreement upon 
the day-to-day relationships of employer and em- 
ployee and their representatives is the thesis of this 
book. 

While strikes and lockouts were the only methods 
employed to settle disputes during the early part of 
the nineteenth century, the authors say, Ameri- 
can labor unions were interested in political matters 
during and before the 1820’s, entering “politics to stop 
imprisonment for debt and to end other laws which 
burdened the lowly and unfortunate. Politically, the 
unionists were whipped, but many of the laws they 
fought were erased or modified; which enabled unions 
to concentrate more upon wringing concessions from 
employers and upon extending their organizations.” 

Paragraphs dealing with historic and present em- 
ployer and employee attitudes toward various types 
of collective bargaining, as well as interunion and 
intraunion dissension (oftentimes referred to as juris- 
dictional disputes), are revealed. It is brought out 
that while “labor dissension and rival unionism have 
resulted in loss of membership,” in the past, with the 
coming of the CIO “history . . failed to repeat 
itself.” 
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Company unions and their effect upon employer- 
employee relationships are evaluated, as well as union 
security clauses, union recognition, and open-shop 
situations. The role of craft and industrial unions as 
they affect collective bargaining is brought out by the 
authors, and the policies of unions in regard to parti- 
cipation in the determination of the wage structure 
gets an interesting paragraph to the effect that 
unions “have almost complete participation with man- 
agement in setting wage rates and job standards.” 

Seniority is pointed out as a recent factor in col- 
lective-bargaining relationships. Until the organiza- 
tion of mass-production workers, the seniority prob- 
lem was mostly confined to the railroad industry. 
Technological displacements are given as a reason for 
its coming to the fore in recent years. The issue of 
usefulness and ability where it clashes with seniority 
is analyzed, along with “limitations of seniority.” 

One of the conclusions reached by the authors is 
that “industrial efficiency has been both hampered 
and spurred by collective bargaining [that] 
some unions obstruct technological progress : 
|that] some employers improved their production 
methods to meet increased costs occasioned by union 
demands. It cannot be said, however, that the former 
is canceled out by the latter.” 

The legislative role of unions, along with that of 
employer legislative agents, in lobbying for certain 
legislation and the effect of joint promotional and 
advertising campaigns are indicated in a chapter on 
“Union-Management Cooperation.” 

A chapter on collective bargaining among govern- 
ment employees indicates methods of bargaining by 
federal and municipal agencies and their organized 
employees. The book concludés with the report and 
recommendations of the Labor Committee of the 
Twentieth Century Fund. Collective bargaining, a 
term originated, the book says, by Beatrice Webb, 
British recorder and analyst of labor problems, in a 
speech before a Fabian Society group in London in 
1891, began in the United States shortly after the 
beginning of the nineteenth century. <A. A. D. 


Industrial Health—Asset or Liability. By C. 0. Sapping- 

oe Dr. P.H. Chicago: Industrial Commentaries. 

«fo 

In a clear, easily readable style appreciated by busy 
executives, Dr. Sappington has presented and dis- 
cussed the objectives and practices of good industrial 
health services. Several chapters are devoted to ad- 
ministrative concerns related to health services and 
to the desired personal and professional qualifications 
of medical personnel. The author has outlined some 
of the health problems confronting physicians and 
nurses in industry and has offered some very practical 
suggestions for their solution. Attention is given to 
the effects of special factors such as fatigue, noise, 
ventilation and illumination upon the welfare of em- 
ployees. 
_ A useful appendix contains various types of exam- 
ination and industrial survey forms. 

This book is important reading for personnel re- 
sponsible for employee health services. Dr. Sapping- 
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ton’s approach to the subject is realistic and the 
reader is left with no doubt in his mind that the im- 
provement of employee health is a good sound busi- 
ness proposition. E. M. 8. 


Management Reading 


“Understanding Union Administration,” by Philip Taft, 
Harvard Business Review, Winter Number, 1946. Point- 
ing out that “management must be prepared, in try- 
ing to understand the prices that impinge upon it from 
a union organization,’ the author indicates the func- 
tions of various union officials and methods that un- 
ions employ to choose or elect their representatives. 


“Resistance to Shop Changes,” by Benjamin M. Selekman, 
Harvard Business Review, Autumn Number, 1945. Intro- 
duction of new methods without indicating the long-range 
benefits to the community has proved to be a headache 
in many instances. Mr. Selekman asserts that “here is 
a problem for which unions, no less than managements, 
have as yet found no answer.” A.A.D. 


“A Third Method for Computing Auto Mileage Compensa- 
tion,” Printers’ Ink, June 28, 1945. This article enum- 
erates the various methods of mileage compensation and 
describes the drawbacks commonly arising when a single 
mileage rate is selected to blanket all contingencies. A 
solution is suggested by reducing the contingencies into 
categories, such as separating fiscal costs from mileage 
costs and setting up other divisions of costs. The meth- 
od is clearly explained by specific examples. C.E.Y. 


“Putting Negroes on a Job Equality Basis,” by Charles A. 
Wood, Factory Management and Maintenance, October, 
1945. Outlines experiences of the Pollak Manufacturing 
Company with Negro and white workers on the same 
production line. The company is convinced, says Mr. 
Wood, that it is a fallacy to assume “that a Negro is 
intellectually unqualified for any job except a heavy or 
disagreeable one.” A basic plank in the personnel pro- 
gram “sect up to deal with two-race employment was 
that care should be taken not only to select and pre- 
train the Negroes . . but also to apply logical per- 
suasion on the white employees to correct possible oppo- 
sition on their part against the Negroes.” 

The author, regarded as a student of race relations in 
industry, has done a fine job of presenting, through the 
case-history method, the situations which arose and what 
his personnel department did to solve them. A.A.D. 


“How a Modern Strike Is Run,” by Carlisle Bargeron, 
Nation’s Business, January, 1946. Strikes are part of our 
way of life according to Mr. Bargeron, and he is joined 
in that opinion by many in the field of industry, govern- 
ment and labor. Pointing out that the basic emotions of 
men are involved in strikes, the author calls attention to 
the fact that wage disputes are but one of the reasons 
for strikes and “men strike simply because they want 
to assert themselves.” This article is timely and well 
written. A.A.D. ; 


“Sampling Workers’ Opinions,” by James Irwin, Dun’s Re- 
wwew, November, 1945. A general discussion of methods 
for improving the degree of understanding between em- 
ployees and the employer, with emphasis on the interview- 
ing method of sampling opinions and attitudes. S, A. R. 


